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Deſire you to peruſe this Book, for there are man in it 
| F- fi = uſe, which I could never find in an pbrers rws 
ſtance of what I could find material (inthe Pratical: partof Gard'- 
) improven andapplyed home ; whereby I preſume it maybe 
atisfaRory ro you when you operate in the choiſe of Hughan 
Several weighty reaſons induced me hereunto; as, the grear'ne-' 
ceſſi i, t contrivance, whereby you may do your works, both 
orderly and cheap; The in cxpadiie mie Incloſing and Plants.” -; 
ing, whereby you may improve your eſtates to beſt advaiitage 
both in Profite and Pleaſure. And becauſe the many Yar 4 
Gard'nery are for other Countries and Climates, and nany os? 
in them more ſpeculative than practical : this enſuing treatiſe may = 
the rather be acceptable ; albeit obnoxious to the u | 
of Criticks, aT wr when I reflect on my Innocency inthe 
in (the goodof my Country) Ireceive Encouragment,, . And 
my Endggvours may proye Succesful , is the carneſt deflueof  - 
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CHAP.1 DI 
How tomakethe Worksaboura Houle Regular. v.35 


He Introdut7ion. We 
The Model of a - mn R- 
i Foundation of Contrruing. | 
To | Zona the ub Line. 
Example by a draught, how to plate the Works. h 
. How to do where confined or lnited. | 42 
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CHAP. 11. _ 
How to draw by the Scale. 


rt. The uſe of the Scak. 
2. The ſame deſcribed. 
3. How to take Moſes - we _ 


4, How to 

5. To had gh voy reg any paces, = 
6. How to diminiſh or enlarge draughts. 
7. How to meaſure the diſtances. on 
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CHAP. 1v. 


How to Plant Thickets and Otchiaxds. 


Dae Cn þ and by the fence. 
ran that will admit of order. 
(rs feral wayes of planting. 
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x. What draught I fancy beſt. 
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the proportion of Walks, 
0 lay Graſs. 
£ Of brick Walks. 
6. To lay Gravel. 
The orderly wayes of planting flowers. 
4 Of Terraſe Walks. 
9. Of Pondes. 
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How to Leyel Ground. 


1. Qf the Horizontal and. -Levet 
2. To proportion the Level to the ground. 
3. How to do with bad ag 
4. How to level great 

5, How to do over 0b 
6. Of the An rs 
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Of the Second Part, which treats of thi Culture of Plante, * 
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CHAP. I 
Of the ſeyeral wayes of Propagation. 


He Introduftion. 
T he ſeveral wayes are, 
n F, ſt by Seeds. 


4. Secondly by Off: ſets. CAVE 23 
5. T hirdly by Cuttings. RES”. 
y C Fourt ly by laymg. 
7. Fifthly ly by Cocompoſi 
|  graffing: 
10. Of planting , pruning , &« 
CHAP. IL 
How to Cultivate and pope neneEg 
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x. Of Trenching 

2. Of fallowang. 
3. Several rg ing Land.  \ivd 
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5. What 
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CHAP. III 
E Herr to propaguze and order Forreſtrys. 
© x. How them wm Semmmary and Nur ſerve. 
> ©» 
4XY ſprmg , C. 
3. How to tranſplant out Forreſt-treec. 
4 How to prone them 
CHAP: IV. 
Of Hedges or Incloſures. 


Os the Quicks udfor Beaſts. 


| CHAP. V. 
Ts How to propagate and order Fruit-trees : 
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t foylt ow 
| Pick ndprrigons Tre nm: and Nr fri 
out Frut-trees. | 
both the Wall and Standard. 
wat andour? the diſeaſes of all Trees. 
deſtroy vermine , &c. 
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which Treats of the Culture of lan 


CHAP. Vi. 
Of Fruits, Hearhs and Roots for the Kitchen, 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of ſome Phyſick Hearbs, Shrubs and Flowers. 


x. Phyſick Hearbs diſtinguiſhed into Perennials and Annuals, . © 
2. Shrubs diſtinguiſhed mto dry and greek. F. 
3. Flowers mto Fibrous, Bulbous, and Annuals. ; 
4 Hor to preſerve the tender ſorts in Winter. 


4 P PALM AIKES Cs 
How to uſe the Fruits of the Garden, | 


I. The manner and ſeaſon of gathering them. 
2. How topreſerve them when gathered. 

3. Of their uſes. 
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CONCLUSION 


Propoſong Scotland's Improvement. 
5 The GARD'NERS CALENDAR, 
4 E Shewing in each Monerh ” 
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Whew to performe the particulars, &c. 
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THE FIRST PART 
Treating of Contrroance. 
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CHAP. L: 
How to make the Works about a Houſe Regular. 


WTF Firſt and a Second part 1 thought ne- 
*@s ceſlary, thatl mi jr diſcs eps, 
9% order : tor a Houſe muſtbe builr 

HK: be furniſhed, Thefewho inclines not: ay 
5: read this may ſtep forewardrorhe \Seconty 

perhaps there they will find SatisfaGtion 

albeit others may be as defirous- o 

who haveany works to a 

_ My deligne by contri opte 

Vent the confbqmemcrel Inadvyerrancy , or the aboape pa ocedyute in, + 

Incloſing and Planting, 

2. Hero inthe entrance you may take view IiFHoule which '$ 
haye Invented (See Fig, 1. ) it is but lictle, yer ve 6 & 
Cheap. Thereis only 4 Rooms on a Floor ( you may have Gi loſers 
within the wall, alchough nor here demonſtrated) all w 
the Stayr (yet comunication betwixt)and the door is inchen 
there is 10 _ up tothe firſt Story, (which is _—_— mn ; Ro 
withdrawing Room, Bed-Chamber and/W | .) £ 
Steps _ ro the lower Story,which is halfunder # und4 
red, this is Kirchen, Cellers and Ladners, &c. "hae bow 
dining Room ſtory ma be Bed-Chambers, and with-dy 
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'*,. Ing Room: andabovetheſe garrets for war {The Root 
un thtee;lg- jp nile par miayhs father 
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Wated: there is allo a'Stayr comitigds 
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1 the ic hall withour to the parterre of graſs and grayel, on whoſe 

F corners ar two Pavilions opening without the lineof the Houſe and 

_——— _ one of whicit may be a Store-houſe, and 

other a Dove-houſe : the Stables, Baking and Brewing houſe ar 

2 the oppoſite ſide, moſt conveniently placed , as her I ſhall 

*mMOonmTtrare. 

3. Situate your Hguſe in a healthy Soyl, nearto a freſh-ſpri = 

rang ber petuous-weſtwinds, northern colds and ca 

& end ated Elariey, VIS. 

e all the Buildings and Plantings ly fo about the Houſe, as 
| thatthe Houſe may be the Centre; all the Walks, Trees and Hedges 

tothe Houle. 
2 As 


Sunisthe Centre of this World: as the Heart of the man 
- is the Cencre of the man : as the noſe the Cenrre of the face : and 
big naſtemly to ſee a Man wanting a leg, ane arme &c. or his noſe 
in 2 woo thts the face, or not ſtreight, or wanting a check, 
09 mnager”  » 5 wreeter ag cog wean 
| i the other - Juſtfo with the Houſe-courrs, Avenues , Gar-  þ 
In, Orckans Ac, where regularity or uniformity is,nor ob. 


\ Thenorewhaerr you hare onthe onchand make as much, 
the ſame forme and in the ſame place, on the other. 
+ 1 lng pe inne orderly, that is, find the 
4 on the midle of the Houſe 
. {rot ; toexcendas farr both back and fore as requiſite : hence you 
_ may r parallels, Meaſure and Stake out your Avenues, Gaedens, 
Ks <p : ever minding to Mealure alike at both ſides of 
ine; How ro findth Centiatline and to 0". 
| or in Chap: 3 - I. and 2. 
Noe 6 for further Sik take ane _ by adra 
Svedy ating 2. ) which ifrightly 
Sal Hoe wnteC 
IS eſters, the ( 
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Flewer-Garden called the Parterre , atthe two ſydes thereof Kit- 
chen-Gardens marked with K, then another Walk ending inaSe- 
micircle at $, Leading out tothe Lawnor deer Park. The yiſtacs 
or walks of view that runs from the 4 Angles ofthe Houſe ar 
pleaſant and convenient, and ar good Shelter ; for which cauſe there 
ar two Thickets on the north fide marked with £, onthe fourth & 
fide are twoſuch marked @, for Nurſeries, andat E, and W, artwa. k 
Orchards. The whole is enyironed with two rowes of Fomelt 
> Trees without the wall : Andifthe paper were large I wouldihew 
Y you that the Park Wall ſhould be parallelto thele,«thatis, every 
where equidiſtant from the Houſe its Centre atleaſt, the whole an 
o8fZagone near to a regular polygon confiſting ofequal ſides & | 
The walks with their fences (bei mala boaiads 
and 4 Angles of the Houſerill they touch at the midle of cach fide 


fitethere. Alſo there ſhould be anc afctni ally; * 

ble) as at the firſt Court gate 2 ſteps, at thi"; 

Leaving it to let every man apply as his 

admit, I come to ſpeake of regularity, w | 
6. But as to work or make regularity among-confirment 

/. - quires Ingenuity ; ſois thered ifficulty in teaching the ſame, becl 

©. precepts, i (except whatis faid above of the Cen id Geng 
9 6054's N | AR 
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Fine)" therefore 1 ſhall only inſtance. in by example. ' | 
” As whete 1 was confined, ro add what1 will, burto diminiſh non. 
1 viewed the' works, and found ſeveral regularand Irregular things - 
gon onthe ove fidethe Houſe, and nothing on the other anſwerable; 
*thereforcl1 Staked our the fame on the other ; ſtill where I found an 
®Irregalar piece on the one fide, I ſtaked out the yery fame on the 0- 
ther; andthusrwo Irregularities produced one unitormiry. - 
: £22: Or whete there had been much wrought for ane Avenue, but 
> did nor Front the Houſe right, by reaſon of a precipice on the weſt 
bk Igor onthe houſe top, viewed the ground immoediatly,ſaw that 
- | turn-my face towards the Eaſt and pet ſtately Avenues with 
= ens on each hand at pleaſure, and the ſaid precipice turned at 
"ny back. * 
. > But to draw any place firſt on Paper, as they ſtand, we ſee faults 
plainly, 'and how G help them accordingly : Therefore to aſſiſt you 
tor __ making your works orderly 1 ſhall ſhew you in the follow- 
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WEE... CHAP. II 
. "7 $4 /»: | 
| | How to draw by the Scale. 
(i hrs not drawn by theScale ar but ſuppoſitions;theScale 


| CA makes them ſtand directly on Paper as onground, or would 
© Rang ifperupon iethereforeof fingular uſe in contriving,you ſhould 
We anc eye to rhe conſequence of all your undertakings, leſt yon 
Amadvertantly into a ſnare: for when you have determined or ſet- 

the contriyance, perhaps bath gone agreat length in working . 
yet us/you proceed ( one thing making way forhnackars 
come/roſee a farr berrer way, and ſo to oyerturne moſt or 
dneito get Four'new and better way accompliſhed;which 
you cither ro double pains & Charges, wiſe, in fay-_., 
ſpmexo fir till wich adiſſatiſficd mind;all which may be caſt» | 
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' 2, You may make asmany Scales as you think will be noodit/ 
inſomuch that when you have a draught at any time todray, you - 
* havenomoretods, but by Aricthmetick find which of them Scales  . 
u muſt draw it by Therefore make a T hinn broad rule 2 footlong *. 
Pear or Aple tree, ” Red of Plumtree-, Planetree, Boxwood, Or - © 
Braſs which is beſt : put as many on bothſides as it will contain, L 
make moſt uſe of a Diagonal Scale, (fee fig. 3.) its done by dividing 
the Inch into ſo many equal parts,as 8 inthe Inch, z oin the Inch,zog, 
er 200 inthe Inch, the figure and Multiplication, will informe; you 
for 5 diviſions, drawn the length of the Rule and 7 inthe Inch; the 
other way is a Scale of 35 inthe Inch, 5 times 7 is 3.5 andſofurh- 
If your Rule be 2 foet, there may be 2 Lenghapanſh gut yourlat« - 
peſt Compaſs may conveniently reach. Youmay a 
of the common Scales, that is, divide rhe Inch hg 
= brline imroſo many equalpans({e <6 _ 
only ſuch as Multiplication produceth. ' - 
w_ it — todraw adraught, but knows: nothow reve I 
| a from the Scale, then if you know the mealures 
take ſo nany diviſions (oftahe Scale with your C as 
feet, ells, or falls (whateyer you meafure by) and ſet onthe 
example, if you were todraw an orchard whoſe lenth is 680allsbya 
Scale of 2.50 in the Jach(as the upper endof fig.z. Jycnane pony; 
der how many times 200 is in-680, thatſo many whole Inches you - 
may take oh your Compals, and the gdgs or fration. you note 
ona 


ho erithGromthe fubdyided Inch : beret 9pfex 00g 
Compalsat 6;and cath the other to@,; whi 
dn on lacelonichiethb ch opt : Lung,” 
yomanny plagpon the Paper 6 eg COHORS by: hs: 
zooinghe Inch,! if you, wayl 198k f 
foot:walk, gn & nx 6 ct yhes my C 
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burfucha part Inch, vsz. Sc am pals-o | 
. --of the ſubdivided half Inck-t0'0 i cho.ame. 9, the” 
Compaſs; hexstore doas betore. Vow may perotipertS +; dis 
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*vifods on the Rule is the 3 from 2.0 orewardons ; "oY x Tit 


Fart i. 
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® and 30-where the ois placed ro make itplain, If your draught be ſo 

—_— cannotreach its length, then you may di- 
ide the ſame- by 2, 3, or 4, &c. and take the product on the Com- 

 paſsandfet alongſt ſo many times as was your diviſor. This is ſo 

> Plaintharir noexemple. 

-* -  4- But if you hayea draughtto draw on one or many ſheets of 
Paper,and you deſire to draw it as large as the Paper will bear,not to 
gooff; Then take the length of your Paper in Inches, by which di- 
vide the lengthrof your ground whether feet, ells, &c.. and the quo- 
fieat ſhall be the Scale you muſt draw it by ; thar is, aninche divided 
into ſo many equal . "Example, if you havea pior 360 foot in 
| to draw on a common Paper 16 Inches: butto make ir, 

- keepalittle within the 47 7 nar end call it t 5 inches;ſo 360 the 

+ lterigrhofthe ground divided by x 5 the length of the gives 2-4: 
. therefore take a Scale of 24 inthe inche, and draw it by the ſame. 
- Example 2. the breadth ofa field 864 Falls, Idefiretodrawiton 
the } of a ſheet viz. ; Inches. Divide 864 by z,it 2.88,bur this 

being too ſmall, I take the © thereof viz. 144 and drawes itby the 

fame, mynding that 'each diviſion on my Paper is 2 Falls. on 


- 5. Or =_— had a draught, and knowes not what Scale it was 
 drawenby,i 975) 0/19, guar yo aooar free is firſt, ro 
'* meaſure itby aſuppoſed-Scale , and ſecondly to find a mean pro- 
þ © portional berwixt the true quantity of Acres and that quantity 
o\ 49h $0 wane And thirdly by the golden Rule fay , as 

the quantity of Acres found by the ſuppoled Scale is tothe mean 
_ © - regal ſoistheſi ſcale tothe true Scale. Example, 
if you have a plot or field of contaifiing 7 Acres, and you 
3% mm Scale ot rs FAls inthe inche,atid thar makes bur 40! 


queſtion'is*what'Stale was it drawn by? You will find 
"the mean 
" {&.6. 


betwixt 40.5. and 72/to be 54 (asin chap. 8. 
a$40 5.isto 54: fois 13 ro 24. Thus it that the 
_ aidplotwasdrawenby aScalevf 2 4 Fallsintheinche. | 
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Exam- 


Part i. (>) : Chap. 3 
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Example 2. If you have a plot(containing 14 Aeres 6 falls, and ® 
meaſuring it by a Scale of co fackolnchs ay then e lit 
was it drawen by? You will find (as is the mean berwixt 
14-4.and 99 tobe 36: thereforeas 95 the Actes found by the ſups 
poſed Scale, is to 36 the mean : ſo is 4o the ſuppoſed 
Scale to 16 the true Scale, s tells that it wasdrawen by aSeale 
of 16 inthe Inche. 

6. Bur if you hayea draught, and knowes not what Scale it was 
drawn by nor whar gtound it containes, ſo as thereby you might find 
its Scale,& you deſire to diminiſh or Enlarge the ſame on Paper, and 
yet that it may bear the fame ſhape and proportion-in every reſpec, 

You may vide or multiply every particularline ov part of it ; as 
it you would haveie? leſs, hen dividecach part by 3, kind rake one of | 
theſe and fer on the Paper. Orif you wenldhare icvwicivlang 
then double every part and portion of it, that is, take the double of 
each length _ Veadhos the Compals and ſet on the Paper and  * 
draw 
* | Butif your 4 ht be a Taliduce, ,or the like, draw a ſquair 
by the outteredg f, and divide cach ſideinto'fo equal 
parts, as you think fir; betwixr which draw Jr lines all 
croſſing trom oppoſite ſides, and notice whatpart of your draug 
falls within the precinct of cach little ſquair, & ſo Copy it upon ano- 
ther Paper whether larger orleſſer, as it you would have it one-fifth 
lefs', take one fifth of the ſide of one of the little ſquairs, 
therewith Lottie or ſquare your clean Paper. And likewayes 
one fifth of length and breadth of each particular within each nds © 
fquair,and the one filth diftance that ſuch and ſuch parts, cree 
angles/ate diſtance from any two of. the angles of the fame; 


=_ them accordingly itt the leſſer little ſquairs of your thaw. 
a 


”: Wheayo defigne toſurvey any plot of ground be care x 
mealuringehediftancesrruly, and keep exataccompt on 
may makefic{t aſuppoſed/ figure on a Papet before 
thereon you may write "4-H along : 


: 
a 
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ys 2 
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D (4) Chap.'t. 


4 "TP ſee bg: 27. ) draw a figureat random ccnidbdn 6 ſides, 
- and having obſerved the, meridian onthe ground (which you may 
cither fir ths; C $er let: the central line-of the Houſe its 
| 'ſeryejn lieu thereof ) mark down ſuch 
| pnyourſy ure: then let the two men with the' chain begin 
|”  atany ; the foremoſt may have 10 ſmallſticks to thruſt in at 
-- *everylength of the chain, & let the hindermoſt man gather them up 
as le Pni ns rm mate wg reg iſtant to beg 
- agdin,| as before, calling that, one change (Qlbeng each 
b- ight berwixt the twoends-or extreams)-and when yon come at 
| the ptherend,compthow many changes, chaines, and links, as if 
|. ghehedge.d be 70 Falls, write thardown asinthe figure, andſo neo: 
| nn nrerenng the fame. thethode; | | 
| ou inbafure roundapy plot or Field, yer) 
, to JENY the quantity of the les, and protrat — 
f HY xeforel ſhall ſhew you the moſt exact of all others and-methani- 
mealtoo. Example by fig.21. When you haye meaſured the lengrh.of 
| the 4 ſides ofthis VYrapezia(4s is taught) then meaſitre alſo berwixt 
any the two. oppoſite angles, as from... tob. or fromd. to. and 
{ © thenyou = mr itonly with-your Scale thus : draw agiven 
|” line on the as 4. 6.-and from your Scale take fo many divi- 
| Lions as was thelench ofthe hedg @ £. and ſerthereon; andtake 
thelenth betwixt £.and 4,0n your Compaſs; fer one footing. and 
diſcribeanobſcure Arch at 5: alſo rake the lenth of 2. b. and ſetring 
onefootina make another Arch to crofs the former at b.then draw 
| he line @, 6. likewayestake the length of the ſideb. d. on the Com- 
, fer one. foot in'6. diſcribe. an obſcure archar d. andrakethe 
- Kengihs.d:& with one favt inc. croſs the former atd. thendraw ed. 
'* vw and ſa haye you finiſhed. By the ſameits cafietoprotract 
3 6:and 2.7 or any other, and this is my method of Surveying. - 
In + 6, As for the dieenſions of Circles, hoſBaſs 8. forhaving the 
RG gi lnod un all things belonging thereunto. 
2.9 iy Grower Oyailand j& 
"ME: each, you may protrac} them,as is 
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thus Tulgomtonanry orthe doctrine of plane Triangles ſhewes, that * 

having any three things ina Tri lo,we ma find the otherchree , | 
either by the Scale or by Artificial Sines , T angents, and Logari- 
thims: -as having three ſides ,- or three angles, orone Angle, and 
two ſides, or two ſides and one _ , &c. 

I will give you ane example by i: 20. ſuppoſe you would haye 
the diſtance between B. and A. Firſt meaſure off from B. (atany 
fide moſt — ſo many ells or falls, the more the better, I 
ſhall here ſupoſe 3 8, falls to C. (as will appeare by a Scale of 400in 
the Inch) and in ſetting it off, notice what degrees that angle makes . 
by your prorector , then hold the ſame at C. with its Chord line + 
on B, C. Turn about theIndextill it poyntto A.' n6tice what 
degrees it cutts, as ſupoſe 80. and write down: here you have the ſide 
B. C. 384. the angle A. B.C. 60, and the angle B. C. A. 80. (and 
by conſequence the Angle B. A. as being its the complementts 
180. )therefore goto {boa aper and draw a givenline as A. B. then 
openthe compals to the radius of your line of Chords \& therewith 

ſetting ,one footin B, Diſcribe the Arch D.E. 1,O. likwaycs take -# 
60 degrets with your Cqmpafs off the ine of Chords, & fertrom(D. 
to E. on. that Arch line; and by the poynr. B.andF. draw the line 
B. E.C. fo ſhall the Angle. A,B. C: contain go. degrees. Butifrlic 
Angle had fallen to be more than go degrees,then you may take irar 
rwice (ſecing the ordinary line of Chords has bur 90)as if the. Indeys 
had Cut. 120. firſt rake 90 upon the compaſs and ſet from, D.tot. 
then take” 3o ant! ſet from. I. to O. which Angle. A. BO: contains 
120 degrees, Butto return, as you ſet off the Angleat: B. ſolſke- 
wayes.at. the Anple. & makean Arch and ſet off $0 d there- © © 
on, by whigh ppynt and C. Draw theline. C. A. laſtly rakethe line + 
'B. Ay/on your compaſs (i. e., betwixt the poynt.'B. and thepoyne _.- 
'at, A. whete rhe line. CT, A. did cuttheline. B.A:) weak of "0 
thiſame Scale of 400 inthe Inch, from whence youtoakethe 384. 
mY will find the diſtance berwixt B. and A. to be -36 , 
, $: for; 4 3 fois JOT.IOK OY ©. 141 Tf *1* i 
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B. A.C. I . « 9: 808567 


m_— 
K. * Y 
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4; z As the Sine of the A 


isto the the ſide B. C. 3 8, falls - 584331 
ſois the Sine ofthe Angle B.C. A. Jo Grgrons « S- 993 351 


. The ſumme ofthe 24 and 3% added * . 10: 577682 
| The firſt number co be ſubſte: from this fin : 808067 
*To the Logarithm of the ſide A. B. 588 falls . . . 769625 


Fi. would know how to find the ha context of any 
- a ,or how to divide the fame, or wr oy quantity 
hat forme ſoeyer, &c. ſee Chap: 8 I haſt to, 


CHAP. IIL 
How to make Avenues and Walkes. 


toa houſe, Garden , Gate » Park, Wood, orhig 

, you haye determined on the end of thewalk as thedoor 
houſe, in the midle thereof on the line of the Houſe-front ſet off a 
, to find the central line as aforeſaid, ſee C .1. Sect, 
4 andfor e exact performance thereof prepare this Inſtru- 
Mment, vis, take two 20 mgand bes foot long , joyn them | 
ar bu inother, ſo thatthe 4 Angles __ lo 


thenereachendofthel one Gar 
_— each oftheſe pieces 
1029 54,9114 Tech andin the midle of theſe {litsi piece ſmall 


3 B ogg mrs, ham: aria} eq; IT 


ma it Horizontale upon 
Ce Lacoobeeru with the b box a pull 


-d Anion Eat tar be: res or entries, wherher they lead 


Fo dqancheinn 


y | / ben yougrrofurveying for eyery one has not a plane Table. 


As 


2 


Part | ( m ) | q 3 
As tothe Avenue, ſet one fide of your croſs parallel roche given 
line (the Houſe-wall) rhis you may do with moſt caſe, by taking one 
end thereof within the door till the ſide touch the door cheeks, and 
you may alſo view croſs by the ſide-wall backſighe and foreſight, till 
it ſtand exactly Parellel therero : then turne, and ſtanding within 
the door, view ſtraight out by the filk rhreeds, and ſodireQt one to 
drive ſtakes all along fo farr as you can ſee, in a ſtraight and ; 
line. You may allo find this ir ear line, tho Walls, 
Hedges, Houſes, Trees &c.: ob _—— —— — 
at any Window or off the Battlement ifthere be any, otherwayes 
gr os 7 OO Wa. = foby 
Andas by this Inſtrument you may raiſe any icu 
F an cas Apart nngaaeons 7 : mes 1 ter it hicher and 
thither upon the given line, till it dire& to the angle or. point af+ 


2. The midor central line of your Avenue being found out you 
muſt place your croſs thereon, and thereby ſer oft the half breadth - 
thereof ar cach fide: do this at both ends and midle, that they be: 
exactly Parallel; and therein drive ſtakes almoſt to the head. 
when you'come to marke out forthe Trees, or to plant then), fer 
ſtraight pole at each driven ſtake, for your direction in going ſtraight 
betwixt the ſame. | 

If the length of the walke be confin'd,divide it by the diſtance you 
Im—nn———_s there be any odd, add or ſubſtract rill all the 
di be equal; which diſtance you muſt rake on a chain (for a 


line will reach and ſhrink) and begin at one end, and go ſtraighe-ro 

the other, thruſting in a ſmall ſtake at each length;minding to letboth _./ 
rowesgo on (quair together, thatis, one oneach fide and viewings 
will find the other two, if there be fower rowes, ſee the Avenues 


+ &+ 

And though the ground be uneyenly,yet you muſt hold the chain 
level : wheretore you may have a ſquair & Plumb fixcd at your pole 
or ſtaff for your more exact performance thereof. | " 
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you have ſtaked our t the rounding 
Arg UIL. A fro line doubled —_— wy vgs point of a Nick” 
and1o m—_ the double on the ſtakes wha the Trees muſt ſtand , and 


ng the ſame , make a ſeratch with the point of the ſtick 
even _ with a ſpade follow that Compaſs and make the hole. 
| - Seetheſecondpartot this Treatiſe, where there be dire&ions how to 
' rethe ground and plant, | 
yeu obſerve what is id. ou may ſtake out any kind of walk, 
. linefound ; wherefore 1 thall ſhew you how to find out 
| eeedfng 
| 3. As firſt, ſuppoſe you would run a line or walke througha 
|| wood: when you have concluded on the end thereof, there ere 
[1 a perpendi as above, and run it as farrintothe wood as you 
+ can; thenateach fide thereof ſer off a Parallel linerwo or three Le 
7 -. fromthe central line, or halfthe breadth of the intended walk: fo 
that you have three Parallel lines running on in ftraight lings to- 
= : And where any onerunns on atree, run foreward the other 
wo, and ſer. ir off again (when paſt the Tree) as it was Parallel to 
-itsfellowes; and Oproceediill you he charmghichs wood, or thic- 
kets , ſtill marking the Trees thartallsin the intervall to be _ 
-. :Aſecond way is by means of Lanthornes _ _ rn 
ina Gimp aig when dark ha ee on ſtakes, y yo 
(may plant ſtakes at , letthe Cech furthe from 
and remove rea the lights as need requires: 
-4. Bur bu tr x walk be derermined;/and\you cannot 
L ; #eoberwixr, b reaſon'ol Lengthes, Hills, Woods, Houſes, Or 
| 45 nee infhckacafle ewo having each a pole go 
[1 ridle or ro-ſfuch a place berwixt where they may (by looki 
| 6 *q thrand foreſight) perceivethe rwo extreams, Sabi i ould 
* beapc ole with white Paper on the ſlip boards to make the berrer ap- 
**- pearance)turn'your faces towards other, ſtanding at a large diſtance 
; biltſoas you may both fee yourreſpettive objects. And 
ada Broſelheyoltinlin with his and\chat at the Nomh- 
Iy "reg? o_ Bdiret A co hold inline with his and that at the South- 
1 LO, end: 
TX JC 


-, 
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end: ſoeach directing other by words or Signes ; let both alter to 
and fro, till they have their deſires at once; then ſhall theſe rwo 
and the extreams be all four in a ſtraight line, whereby you may 
ſer as many as you pleaſe. This way I found out by - experiment; 
and thinks it worthy a place amongſt the Mathematicks. 

Burtif you cannor ſee the rwo ends, when ſtanding in the midle; 
alchough the Poles be never ſo high, then if it be Wood or Hedges, 
the toreſaid Lanthrons and Candles will do the buſineſs. 

Butif the obſtructions be Hills, Walls, or Houſes, for which 
you cannot ſee, ſtanding inthe midle , as a-foreſaid', neither by Lan- 
throns, nor yet by high Poles; then doby Parallels thus : 'ter off 
a parallel line ſo farr,as that it "7 run quyt beyond the obſtruction, 
{on the ſide moſt convenient _) then ſer in the parallel again at con- 
venient places ;'ſo ſhall both agree, and as will appear when the ob-. 
{tructionis removed. 41] 

Bur if none of theſe will do, run a line over by gueſs, and if-it 
miſs as no wonder ) take notice of your Errour at the end, by 
letting a perpendicular fall on the determined poynt {by means of 
the ſquair or croſs ) and the meaſure bank tab out the Errour;; 
then meaſure the length of your intended walk or line, aforeſid ; 
and at the quarter thereof, ſet oft the : of your Errour:” Ar 
the midle the * and at the } of the length , ſer off 'the 
» of your Errour ; this will lead you ſtraight upon your 

ſe. : ;*6 
rigonometry will alſo ſolye this, if you could work exactly: 
A here you haye two ſides and one angle; fee the laſt Chap.. 
5. Andit you haye agiven line and deſires to ſet of a Parallel there« 
from, but cannot mdafire off at both ends as is needfull, there being. 
Trees, Waters, Hills, Walls or Houſes, obſtructing, you! 
meaſure, ſquair or Perpendicular off at any ptr of the- given 
(that is moſt convenient)ſo far as you mind to go with'yqurgi | 
at, or upon which pointereR another Perpendicular to ratback-: 
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ſipht and foreſight; the which ſhall be exa&tly parallel to the given 
line, as waSrequired. 
6. Having given ſome directions for ſtaking out walks for Plan- 
[| ring, yer your Avenues and Walks muſt endin ſome or ano- 
| F2# ther, whether Triangular, Circular , Oyall, &c. For Coaches and 
"Carts to turn in, asalſo where Walks meets, or Croſs other, its 
requiſire that there be ſome figure for the ſame reaſon. 
How Avenuesfay endin Semicirclesand Triangles, ſee fig : 2. 
_ andifit end in a Semicircle, it may begin with the ſame or rarher (if 
þ he ground will fffer) it ſhould begin with a whole circle having 
©. wer oppoſite opens the breadrh of walk : Ifitend with a Tri- 
fr epplc, it may begin fo likwayes, but rather with aſquait(the en- 
+  dinps1 ) whoſe entries or muſt be in its Angles. And 
* "ao where the Walkes meets or roſs, Ihave alittle figure or O- 
ſee fig: 2. And yerthe Trees in the whole draught every way 
neal, exceptin theſegment of a Circle, where they deviatalictle. 
The figures ſhould be atleaſt three times the breadrh of the walk,burt 
lar, So vill admir:letnot the Treesinthe figure ſtand much 
above halfthediſtance of rheſe in the walke, bur divide equg}ly.make 
» the breadth ofthe walk in proportionto irs lenge : Ith Ave- 
FA me amileinlengrh may be 40 elts in breadth , :7. ſect: 2; 
7 © geither ſhort Broad nor long narrow walkes are handfome , except 
{-  inicaſcofwalkesof Shade. & alſo of Avenues where the Fronr of x a 
| houſe, Jammes, courts,or pavilions ar to be obſerved:for the breadch 
*  ofthecourt ſhouldbearleaft the wholelength ofthe Houſe-fromt;& 
\ -  ifrwoJammesthe midle walke of the Avenue may be the breadrh be- 
> twixt, and the ſide-walkes the breadth of the Jammes; or the mid 
'. - walk the breadch of the whole From, & the ſide walkes the breadth 
{ " of the pavilions, which ar onthe corners of the Court; or divide 
— the Houſe Fronrinthree, making the midle walke the juſt breadrch 


"+ .,of yout che ſideones: ſoſhallthey becvery way neal) but donor 
n Be: fige Front nor lea plealant pro pect. The lengrh of the 
cance i houldvun ſo fart as (when we ſtand at the houſe) we may 


I bo Goh ofthe farr end, if poſlible. When it runs overa Brae, then 
$a, 34 ; to 


Chap. 4; 3 

rothe eye it appears Infinitum, and where that cannot be had,it doth 
very well where the ſight terminates ina grove or circle of Firrs. 

7. The diſtance of Trees is ſometimes according tothe quality 
of the ground, or Trees to be planted, ſomrimes tothe number of 
Rowes, or as the figure to be planted will beſt admit. It agood 
Soyl , plant at the wider diſtance ; if 4 Rowes, as an Avenue, Plant 
at 5,6.7.0r 8 cells diſtance; if 2 ſinglerowes ar 4. 5. or 6 ells ; if 
circular figures or the like at 2, ; or 4 ells, or as the figure is in ſmall- 
neſs or greatneſs , and Plant ſo as they may ſhew the figure well. 

Some Trees requires wider diſtance than others ,theſe that grow 
greateſt, by conſequence muſt have the largeſt diſtance, ſee the next 
Chap : (ſet: 10. 3-38 

Note; that you Intermix not great Trees and ſmall Treesin Plans ** 
ring, neither quick-growers and ſlow-growers : for I obſerve a kind 
of Emulation amongſt them.  *54 


For Incloſures See part 2. Chap : 4. 
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CHAP. IL 
How to Plant Thickets and Orchards. YN % 


$ the ground where you Plant muſt be Incloſed ,- fo muſt the 
Ars ſtand ſome diſtance off the fence : ifit be a wall where- 
on ar Wall-Trees, let the ſtandards be at leaſt one of their own dif- 
tances from the ſame, & if you deſigne fine walks round by the walk, 
Plant the Row next thereunto with Dwartt-Treevyar ſome: low 
Hedge, and the Trees half adiſtance off ſuch; it theingloſurede _» 
a ap. obſerye the ſame Rule. Alfo let the TrecsYParallet 7 
to the Incloſure : but every Plot will not ſuffer robe Plathedevery 
way lineal and ſtand Parallel tothe Incloſure teo; the '- 


be neceſſary firſt to Inquire a little what figures they be 
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” Part1. (16) Chap. 4. 
thus be Planted, (a thing I never ſaw Inquired ) And ſecondly 
how to plant thoſe that will not admit of this order, and laſtly how 

{! toplantthe ſeveral wayes. 
© 2. The figures that may be planted every way in row ar many, yet 
| forBrevities ſake I ſhall mention but ſome as oblong , & geometrical 
fquairs (ſee fig: 5. 6. 7. 8. 9.) Rhombus (ſee fig: 1 >. khomboides (ſee 
- 3s 1.) Oxigone or Equilateral Triangle (ſee fig : 12, ) Orthy- 
gone or right Angled Triangle (ſee fig : 13.) Ambligone or Tri- 
_ angle with-one obruſe and two Acute Angles, (ſee fig: 14. ) a fort of 
T ia, (ſee fig : 15.) > non , (fee fig: 16.) Octagone (as the 
whole fig: 2.) theſe regular Polygones ar the neareſt way for Plan- 
ting a Circle. | | 
any. more figures there be both Regular and Irregular that will 
*&dmit-of this order, but theſe may ſuffice for Illuſtration. * As for 
theſe that will not, you may Plant them Parallel, to as many ſides | 
asyou can, andletthereſt, fall as they will. 

3. Now as to the ſeyeral wayes ſo farr as I know, there is but 
three acre wayes of Planting , every way lineal ( although 
there be more built thereon) viz. Squair, Rhombus,and Triangle: 
In the firſt, three of them makes a right Triangle, and fower of 
them diſcribes a Circle ; (ſee Fig: 5.) In the ſecond, three of them 
makes a triacute Triangle,and fower of them diſcribes an Elipſis (ſee 

* fig: 6.) note , that this way will admit of Variation. Inthe third, 

three of them makes an cquilateral Triangle, and fower of them 

* difcribes an Oyall , (See Fig : 7.) And ſeyen of them makes a Circle 
witha Centre, See Fig: 17. 

{| 4 The manner of Planting the firſt , which isthe common way 

| is exemplifiedin Fig: 5. take the lengrh of one ſide, and divide by 

the diſtance you mind to plant ar, and the product tells how many, 

> andwhats over,if there be any,you may proportion as before. Then 

;wwich your determined diſtance on a chain, begin at a Corner and 

go round the out-linc exactly, where the outter row muſt ſtand, 

xhttftingin a ſtakeatevery length ; theſe being in ſtraight line and 
at liſtances, alſo ſtraight bodyed and perpendicular up. 1 he 
= away is thus ; One muſt ſtand at W. and view to E. another atS. 
* Hee YN and 
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and view to N. Caufing a thrid ſet a Stake in line with both as at L. 
So removing from Stake to Stake (viewing ſtill to the oppoſite Jdi- 
ret the thrid by words or ſignes till his Stake be inline with both ; 
thus proceed till all the plot be Staked out. See Fig. 5. Theway 
the Trees will ſtand when Planted. 

Butifthe ground be uneyenly , cauſe the Stake-ſetter, hold up@ 
long and ſtraight pole with a plumb Rule for holding it perpengts 

when he removes,to thruſt a ſtake exatly where the pole ſtooi 
bur if the pole will not do,let the viewers mountthem on three foot- 
cd or ſtanding leathers; and ifthat will not do, berake tothe Rule, 
mentioned inthe laſt Chap, for taking a line oyer a Hill, where both 
ends ar confined, as I have done, in the like caſe. 

But becauſe ſome ſcarcely knowes ſignes, the Stake-ſetter muſt be 
told that when the viewer ſtands his face northwards and waves the 
right hand Eaſtwatd, that he muſt go a little caſt with his Pole, * 
and when he waves the left,then weſtwards, when both his hands ar 
once eaſt or weſt, then he muſt hold the head of the Pole (ifhe have: 
no plumb for his direction in this) but when the viewer moyes bach 
_—_ , or Hat, upand down, then the Stake-ſetrer muſt fix. 1 
there. xt 

5. If you Plantthe ſecond way in a ſquair, the out-line roundis- 
not equal diſtances tho the oppoſites fide are, here inthis example 
one ſide is about 12 andone halfells diſtance, and the other x 5. anc 
the viewing being Angular, and not from oppoſite ſides makes the; 
Trees ſtand about 1 © and one half ells. 

Bur if you will Plant Rombuſoical , as is deſigned, then irs don by 
the equal diviſion of izs tower ſides, and by viewing to its oppoſits 4; 
as the Rombus A. B. C. D. Within Fig: 6. Dork reprefent'; i; 
though its __ be not ſquair norequal, yer its ſides nub ben 
qual, and Angles oppoſite : and here it may be varyed; avis faidage”7 
cording to the ſhape of the ground, by ſtreatching longer or© | 
it wider.A. C. is its breadth and D, B. its length. Or youm 3 
plant by the Romboides , as I have done, D. A.E. F. & cotileatiently ” 


, 
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many more figures may be planted thereby as well ascheſe may” be, 
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varyedoraltered, and yet all continue in this Cyrus order. 
6. In the ;d way take an examplein Fig : 7. wherethe length of 
one {ide muſt be divided by the Lenines diſtance ws. the diſtan- 
[| ce off the fence being ſubſtratted , the length of the ſide A.B. is 1 19 
| andIdeſignetoplant at 8 and ane half ells: therefore I divide 119 by 
[| 8$,5.-decimally , the C& is 14 diſtances ; then there will be x 5 
| rowes; here one ſide is Staked out , whereby you may Plant the 
| Whole plot thus: take twodiſtances on the chain, that is, hold one 
end exactly at A. And the other at C. Again with that meaſure on 
| the Chain, holdone endatthe firſt Stake (vzz: A.) Andthe other 
| at the ſecond /w1z: L.) cauſe a thrid rake the chain by theex:.& 
midle, and holding it ſtiff ) thruſt in a ſtraight ſtake at the Angle of 
© the Chain//viz: N. )ſothoſe three makes an equilateral Triangle ; 
then remove, holding one end at the ſecond Stake (viz: L. ) And 
the other at the thrid vzz, C.Streatch the Chain and thruſt in a Stake 
,_ atits Angle or midle as before. Thus you may proceed from Stake to 
|} Stake till that row be Planted : and ſo on fromrow to Row till the 
whole Plot be Staked out, minding to ſet the Stakes ſtraight and Per- 
pendicular,conſidering their thickneſs alſo; in all which if you be nor 
yery exact, ye cannot ayoyd error before you come at the other ſide. 
Therefore {ſhall ſhew you another way of my own Inventing,which 
| Is morefre andexatt X leſs paines , viz: Let firſt that one ſide be 
' marked out, as before, and having fet rwoor three Stakes of the ſe- 
* cond row, as isjuſt now taught; then upon two , hold to the Chain, 
| and Plantanother Stake to begin a thrid row;(agat D. )thentake the 
| = exaRtdiſtance betwixt L. and D. On the Chain, and therewith Stake 


out the ſide B. R. And becauſe there is one Odd Row , take the exat 
| © halfofthatdiſtance(by doubling the Chain)& ſer from R. to L. then 
{+ with the whole length go berwixt B. L. thruſting in a Stake at each 
{-- length , and here you ſhall find three diſtances and the half that was 
- fer offatthe Ang R. Thus two fides ar Staked out, and hethat can 
do this, can alſo Stake out the other two, ſeeing the oppoſite ſides are 
.anfwerable : foras A. B.isto H. L. fois L. B. unto H, A. 
==, Wheatheplotis ſtakedoutround, let one ſtand at X, and view 
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Part. 1. (19) Chap. 4. © 
to B, & anotherat O. and view to R. cauſe a third, ſera ſtake inline 
with both, as at Q. Thus you may proceed from ſtake to ſtake, 
till all che plot be marked out, till minding the way of your 
VIEWINg. 
APlor will contain more Trees this way , than any other exam- 
ple. | The two Plots, fig. 5. and 7. /are both alike in ſhape and 
quantity , each containing one Acre, 2 Roods, 16 Falls , zo Ells: 
and fig. 7. holds 11 Trees more than fig. 5. planted atone and the 
ſame diſtance. | 

7. A tourth way of planting, is that which I ordinarly uſe in 
thickets: {ſee fig. 8. ) for when the Trees growes large , every other 
row { ſuppoſe the ſhort ones ) may be taken out, that the reſt may 
have treedom, and fo be benifed by Sun and Air, where one 
Fruit-tree will bear more than fower crouded on others, and yet 
continue in as good order ; and in part anſwers ſome complaining 
while their Orchards are young, as having few Fruit, ſecing the 
more Trees there be while ſuch,the more fruit to be expected, rhere- 
tore when their branches begin to meet, remove them as is ſaid, 
lop and plant by your Hedges, I mean by the diyiſors of your Corn 
Land, andthey being now great, are able to defend t yes. 
Its alſo applicable to F orreſt-rrees. ſecing while they ace young,they 
afford little Shelrer, except more than ordinary thick, and yet when 
they grow large cannot proſper to that ſtately magnirude, unlelſs 
the ſame cuce be uſed ,v1z. the removal of cach ſkcondrow, which 
may be cffectually planted abour the Bordures of, your Corn Land, 
Medow and Paſture, who now needs no fence fave a few thorns 
hanged about to keep the Cattle from Rubbing, which chornes 
theyare now well able to bear, albeic ſmall Trees are not: for the - 
winds take great hold on fuch.. Moreoyer in Orchards, if the ſhort 
Rowesbe Cherrie $ and Plumes, they not being long lived, will be 
paſt cheir beſt e'r the Aples and Pears which may be inthe long 
rowes ) require their Room from them. 

As tothe methode you muſt mark out the plot round abour, as int 
my faxſt, and view from Angle to Angle of Granny | 


S 


: (20) Chap.-4.; 


* burtthenthe diſtance ofthe ourter Row about, muſt be more than in 
- rhefirſt way, otherwiſe the Trees will ſtand much nearer. - As 7. 
. sro5.ſoisthe diſtance of the outter row about ro the diſtance of 
lf ves 9097 wed "OM 
antit by viewing from oppoſite {1 as in m 
6 enghons you muſt plant re fr line of ſtakes round bows, 
chats __ diſtance, and let the Stake-ſetrer paſs by every 
other diſtance (except you mean toplant Goosberties , and Curran- 
Standards in theſe blanks, and then the Trees and Shrubs together 
. makesithhtirely one with the firſt way.) .Jand now the proportion is, 
as 7 48 to'to-: fo is the diſtance of the outter row about, to the 
diſtance of the Trees; oras 10 is to 7 : ſothe diſtance of the Trees 
tothe diſtance of the outter row about. Such proportion doth the 
F-* fide, and diagonal ofa Geometrical ſquair, bear the one untothe 
| otherexaRtenough for our purpoſe. 
wie #8. The fifth way, and very notable, where Orchard and Kitchen 
* ' Garden are-allone}, or where you have Corn or Graſs amongſt 


" 


: | your Trees , of Fees whither barten or F It ) among your Corn 


| "I RE 0d Kid Sin ies , making the Fables or 


the midle of the wideſt hows. " and then ſubdivide ſo 
| Tas way flint milcofthe Bal, or Bordures. If for 
ns We be. derween cachrow, plowed within 
rowes'Or-ranges of "Trees ; gn 
reamuſibe delved cachpring ; or GT ay, ada 
XES , { andno to grow thereon. For a 

wn age onde hawes x 0 Inches broad llc | 

gh cheminSumr eV uy tr ay rear ores 

Tainly © at Improvement ; wW ou 

6» t tw Sage or = pe ont " A ap 
her — 1357 manta andif eyer you repentit, blame 


hor of planting Trees'is, to make all the walkes or In- 
om; proportionally , Þ as when you 
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Part t. (11) 


ſtand atthe Houſe, the walkes may appearall of 'an equal 
to the eye, this would fait well with my contrivance ofthe - 
ing like the Sunſending forth his beams. 33 561113t92 
' 19. Thediſtance of Treesin'Thickets and ar wv 1 
according to the quality of the ground,, Trees tobe planted; on 
methode of planting.  * "e ; 
If agood and oil, there Trees will live long an 
and cutgalegs iſtance: Apples planted the mn, 2nd; 
way may be from 8 to 10 glls diſtance :: Pears ſoplantedatroor 
12 Ells,and of theſe planted the 4» way may be at the leaſt diſtance - 
mentioned , ar they will ſtand near the geeateſt when every 
ſecond is removed; bur if planted the 5'- way they may be from x6 
to 20 Ells one way, and from 8 to 10 the other : Cherries and + 
Plumes from 5 to 7 Ells being planted the 1, 2%,,72%, or $7 
way ; as for the diſtance of dwarfs and Wall-trees', fee the next 
Chap. Sect..5. Wy 
At the Pears diſtance plant Oak, Elm, Aſh, Plan; Beach, + 5 
Wallnut, Cheſnut; atthe Aples diſtance plant Geens, 'Service;-1% 
Lines, .Poplars; at the diſtance of Plum and Cherrie plant My of 
Horabeam,, Haſſelf, Birch, Laburnum , Aſpen , Aſder; 
lowes, Pin, Firr., Yew. Andſce the laſt Chap. Se&. 7. for more® 
dizeQtions. nR 
"If the ground be. level, plant ſuch Trees as grow So th 


4-2 
: : 
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South-ſide, and ſtill higher by degrees towards the North, "har 
the raleſt and ſtrongeſt may be on the North-ſide; fo ſhall the Nor. 
thren blaſts be guarded off and the Sun-beames the better received'*% 
in amongſt chem. If the ground be notleyel, plant ſuch asgrow7% 
low, onthe higheſt , andthe contrary. . Andſet always 
the crooked or; leaning fide , towards the Southweſt ; whenes'© 


comes the greateſt winds, whichin few years will make them the - 

- morcerctt : for you may ſee that all Trees that are notwell-fhels-_ - 
_ red from theſe Weſterly winds, leans or declines thetefre we alt. 
When the groundis all marked out with ſtakes , pu 0n thiroan- * 
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digftring, and make the holes. See thelaſt Chap 
ig! - 
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edi make them leſs then & foot Diameter for 
you may 


| 6:90 pot e enough, 1 bid you make a diftance Intercep 
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Trees, and 
fufferthe outer row of ſtakes to ſtand, rill you plane the 
reſt that you may view thereby. 

1. How toorder the ground, and plane, ſee the ſecond part of this 
Book ; and for ures ſce the ſarne ſecond part, Chap. 4. 


- as —_— 


CHAP. V. 
How to make the Kitchen Garden. 


HE Kitchen-Garden is the beſt ofall Gardens, but to re- 
' tutne. In all Gardens it is ordinaty firſt to make a Bordure ar 


the Wall. Secondly a walke. And thridly a Bordure on the other 


ſide thereof; here, the walke: with a Bordure on cach ſide of it, 
going round the whole plot, Parallel to the Wall : bur if your 
t be- 
wixt the walk and the Wall. Irs alſo ordinary to divide the Garden 
into_fout plots, by rio walkes croſfing from fide to fide : butl 


-am not for any croſs walkes in Gardens; yer if you would have 


morethan one , (which diyides the whole into two parts) then make 
them all one way through the plot leading rothe Houſe, and equi- 


= diſtant from the midle, ſtill making the gates , doors or entties 


Front the walkes. 

- InyourKitchen-plots, & in Nurſeries for Trees, plant no Trees 
through the ground : for when they grow up , they coyer and 
Bordures next and Parallel to che 
walkes round on each hand : plant the firſt or that nexr che walke 
on both Tides, with a hotly Hedg, the fecond with Googberries 
and currans , thethtid with dwatft Trees, theground all openand 
yoid within forKitchen-hetbes and Roots ; which muſt be orderly 


{28 choafs Ihe poutnd fo .Chae you wiltbe neceſfitareto ferk for another, 
Therefore , make bly t 


= ; | 
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Part x, —_ Chop'y. | 


divided into ridges ; and theſe again dividedinto Beds, Furrowes, 
and Drills for your more orderly and conyenient planting and ſow- 
ing. As for ethryerpenianaana ties 

2. The walkes muſtbe in breadch according to their lengrh vu# 
1000 foot long , 30 fort broad, 590 foot long,, 20 foot broad, 
250 inlength, 15 in breadth, 100 ſoot long, 0 foot broad. 

The Bordures 6 ſoot broad , the Tables or Pathes betwixt the 
Bordures » ſoot broad , and theſe berwixt the level-Ridges / where- 
inthe ground is drvided } ; foot broad, the Beds 6 foot broad with 
foot and half furrowes ; may make 7 of them Bedsin each Ridg, 
and the whole tength theplocall Runoing fromthe Houſe: : bur if 
your ground be {mall yqu may —— Bordures and Beds nar- 
rower, yet ſtill lerche whole plor, Ridges, Bordures, ahd Beds 
be equally divided , and their Arcas or three Inches 
than the (mane or pathes, and ſo much higher than the fi 
walkes, as the middle ofthe walk is higher than its ſides, all hand: 
ſomly clapt u with the Rakehead, by aline : (and the like order | 
you may obſerve in your ſeminaries and Nurſeries of Trees) then - 
plant and ſow by lines and Drills , both for beauty and come» ©: 


nienc 

When you woulddo this, dividethe Bed, Bordure or Ridyat beck Y 
ends into ſo many equal (by help of the long Kale aud: fanall _ | 
ſticks) then ana rae from odio by theſe and. 
with the corner of the Rule make avuarke by the line } and” | 
ſer your Herbes and Plants ; and for ſetting ot feeds, meaſure our, 
and ſtreatch og the line as before, and with the ſerri ſtick make 
the holes by the line (nor too-deep) and thereinrpucrhe. \And - 
you ſow indrilla, make a feratch or lictle ebhgutter with thepoime -| 

the ſtick by theline, andabercinſow. If therowesi be two foot 

diſtance, letthe fr beong fog wickiadheedg rr & 
make them 3 Inches oft che cdge , and ſo proportionally. Kite; 1 
that I have cold the diſtangey Qt cachſort Kitten hekernink Froks 

2. Chap, 6. where is; iotended: & fook broad, beds;, bur: where 4 
Va» there rpuſt be (ewer towes, 


E 2 ; The” 


| "Pore r: - (24) Chap. 5. 
. ,--3- Phe Kitchen Garden may beplaced, its halfon each ſide the 
Houfſc and Courts, and when you plant or ſow, place every ſpe- 
cies by themſelyes (except ſuch mixture as is mentioned part 2. 
—_ x. Se. 3.) and where you havenota whole Ridge orat leaſt 
Abed of a kind, you may compleat them with ſuch as are neareſt of 
growth and continuance : alfo plantthem. of long laſt, and them 
#hat; muſt be yearly renewed ſeyerally , each in =_ dges or hee by 
_— the order is to make every it ſelf. 
nr Ae Ridpe of Artichocks on _—_— O walls Cor plant 


ſameplace on the other : and ſtitt where you have 
| mar mrs. ann 
ve On 


theother ; and ſoot Annualls. In ſhort, whateyer you 

the one-ſide,. you. ſhould have the famein every citcumſtanee on 

the other. Perennialls are ſuch plants as continues many years in 
the ground, Annualls are ſuch as uſually dy immediatly after once 

they =— OeG thatis _ (rho not univerſally) the firſt or ſe- 

—__ 


RIITnG n_—y you may havethem ip thar ridge of the 
e Bordures: and if you will tohave no other 
Kitchen Gardenne you may have Flowers there, and on the Bor- 
dures next the walkes alſo : and that ridge or Interyall betwixt the 
L walke and Wall will be exccllentfor all early, rare-and tender plants. 
_ [You may rill your Phyſick Herbes in Fribes and Kindreds, " oh 
=P Tribe by themſelves, and: you may alſo place one of 
kind i the pe Srxerwr yeni 

5: How to order hedges, ſee part 2. Chap. 4-'as for _ 
 Brickisbeſt,, nexris Stone and Lime; 4Elisis low enough , | 
=: if you pleaſe : bur if you would make the South- looking Wall 
ſemicircles. init, that would conduce much-to the ad vanradge of 

- the Fruit, as well as Hot-beds under it ; The diſtance of Wall-rrees 

will Informe you-whar quantity to make them, as for example 15 
foot is the diſtance of "Cherries and Plumes, (except ſach as the 
. ©May=cherrie which Dwarfith iresleſs) 18 for Apri- 
6 cho Praces 20 foot or Apes, 2.4 for Pears, Therefore if yog 
make 


Parr. (as) _Chap.y: © 
make the ſemicircumference 18 foot for Apricoks and Peaches , 
(you may plant two Dwarft Cherries chroain) chen z6isthe whole. 
Perifery , and as 22 is to 7 : fo'is 36thePerifery to 11; ferethe 
Diameter ;- and having the Diameter you may eaſily make 

rt ofthe Circle : and lertheplainor frraiphe Wall betwixt ca 

micircle be juſt one Trees diſtance likewayes. 

And alſo-in- ſtraight Walls divide cally , and plant hon'in the 
Corners, meaſure firſt off 6 foot on each ſide the gates or doors for 
Honiſuckles, Jaſmines , -&c. | And. whatever: be. the-diftance: of 
your Trees ;/ ſer them half theitfrom, as alſo from the Corntss, 
excepr where you make all their heads ply one way-(as:00 a Jow 
Wall)fuch may ſtand'three foot off the Corners, or Honiſuckles 
they lean' from; and a-whole diſtance off theſethey lean towards. 
You may plant: a Goosberrie and curran intheimeryalls of 
Wall-trees while young, & when the Trees approach, reniove thery. 
Let the Roots of your 'Wall-trees ſtand near a foot fromthe Wall 
with their heads inclining towards the ſame. Wall-rrees in” Or- 
chards (whoſe Standards are in the Quincunx)ſhould ſtand oppoſite 
to the mid interyall of the Standards. 

The' diſtance of Dwartf Standards is 16-foot where there is bur 
one row , andin following this Rule of the three Bordures, th 
will ſtand juſt 16 foot off the Hedg , obſerving toplant inthe midle 
of the Bordures. _ _— 0 —_ _ _— 6 foot. 
Bur in all your plantings and ſowings divide the ground fo as cach 
kind may 0 ears | J 

To conclude, ' theſe three Bordures going round{ at: each-fide of 
the walkes handſomly madeup and planted, as aforeſaid, will (e- 
cure the ground within from hurtful winds and colds, . and' make 

| keep the walkes(handſome pale doors being onthe entries of 
the Hedges) fo as they may neither wrong you nortliemſelves. Alfo 
the Hedge, | Dwar fi Standards, Shrabs\, and Walktrees being all 
well prun'd and plyed , with the Bordures and walkes clean and or- 
= kept, 0a 1 a Garden of'plcafure, and hide 
| at happeneth in Kitchen- by delving, 
kung ning and oerennghrooghow year. - y. 
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CHAP. VI. 
How to make the pleaſure-garden , &c, 


| ea: uſerh to be divided into walkes and plots, 
with a Bordure roundeach plot, and at the corner ofcach , may 
bea holly or ſome ſuch train'd up, ſome Pyramidal, others Spheri- 
cal, the Trees and Shrubs at the Wall well plyed and prun'd, the 
-Green thereon cut in fevetal _— che layed with Grg- 
'yel, andthe plots within with , (in feveral places whereof may 
be Flower pets) the Bordures boxed, and planted with variety of 
Fine Flowers orderly Intermixt, Weeded, Mow'd,' Rolled, and 
"Plain aronlyin uſe, and moſt preferable ; that which 
"Teſteemis plain ſtraight Bordures and Pathes runving all one way , 
*thar is, from che e with one walke parting it in the midke , 
leading to the Houſe door : and: ifthe ground be large , you mgy 
- make one round by che Wall roo, as the pleafure-Garden of fig. x. 
"Let the Bordures and Pathes be both of a breadth, (v:z. 6 foot 
*Þoxthe Bordures, and plantthem with Flowers, lay the pathes as 
well as the walkes with Gravel, plant the Walls with Fruit and 
Flower-bearing Trees variouſly. 
- Outter Courts hath only one Bordure at the Wall, planted with 
Laurels and other Greens; one Pathed or Brick-walk in the midle, 
| leading to the midle of the Houſe-trane with along Graſs plot on 
2, The Bordures of yout:Kixchen-Garden round by the walkes 
| miy be boxed with Thywe ; Lavendar ,  Hy/bp., Rue, &c. the 
> "next wittbParfy), Strawberries , Yielets, Fubyflowers ; &c. 
6-pardens and Phyfick-gardens with Sweet-brier ofren cut, 
or Box cur three times Par axzum as April, Fune, Auguſt , min- 
g ro cut their Roots at theinfide ſecond year, thatthey ex- 


E - hen avthe treagth oe pourihmentotihe Blowers or Herbes. Bur 
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that which I for Flower-Gardens aboveall, bs Dwarf: 
Juniper r trom the ſced and Planted thus, When the 

is leyelled, meaſure out the Bordures, (but raiſethem noraboverthe 


walkes, dy toy ona with the 
ofthe Rule mark , and — ſer the young 
ſers of Boxorrhe of 2 years grouth; then 
the Bordures dh in conf dung of Cowes and 
Fheep heep , covering on a lirtle lime topt with a lictle ſand, 'ro Ly allſam- 
mer , kept clean from by hawing. Atthe beginniag of winter delye 
and mix rogethes, to ly all winter un-Raked, and at the Spring 
redelve, ſtirr and mix it throughly, and train and plant your Flow- 
' ersand other Plants in their ſe <4 See Part-2. Chap 
3. In making the walkes in any Gardens, feſt vel ap the Bor- 
dures atirs ſides, ſecondly drive a Row of Stakes i Bs themidie ofthe 
walke,and leyel them accordingly 5. e. oſs the walke 
berwixt the two level Bordures, and m e it hirs the Srake 
in the midle of the walke; do Femrrwarcaray and viewing be- 
twixt, will levell the reſt, ſee the next Chap : of levelling, / Bat you 
may mind , that the walk muſt riſe a lictle inthe midle, and yer the 
midle of the walke, and top of the Boxing of the Bordure mult be 
leyel, z.e. The Boxings ſo much above rhe ſide ofthe walk , aSthe 
" midleof the walkeis above its ſides. Where your is timber 
or Stone, fill up the bordure of Earth to the top thereof, : 
your Boxing is of box-juniper or the like, the Earth within the bor- 
dure andedg of the walks and without, muſt be equal. 
As for the riſe or ſwell that walkes has which makes them $ 4 
Circuli, graſs or brick walkes may have for 35 foot broad 6 Inches” © 
riſe, for zo foot 4 Inches, 10 foot xz Inches ; and ler elhavean 
Inch more proportionally : and it agrees with the of 
in Arithmerck, as 20 isto 4: ſo is 30 to 6. If grayellor ws 
or pathes ly by the fide of graſs, make the grals half Inche higher 
than ſuch. ifthe walke _ make 2 foor Tables YOu 
ofgravel betwixrir and the 


4-'To 


(338) Chap. 6: 
bene leyel __— whither walkeor plot; 


car ſo before youlay theturtf; 
obeys again, ifit ſinkuntoholes: If itly wer, 
+ ye >" 5 and if the Earth be fat, rake ic 


eut, and putin ſand; howeverlay a foot thick ſand immediatly un- 
der the Truff: then theſqu uair ſtreatch lines, Ritt with-the Ritri 
' Kon which- is an half round-put mto the endofacrocked ſtick 
raiſethe;/Turff with-the Turft-Spade,, which is broad wr 
etiiciwiſeall one with the Husbandmens breaſt-Turthog-ſpatic)ler 
the Turff be:of equal thickneſs, near Inch and half thick, afoor 
and half broad, and as muchin length, la an n ſides toge- 
ther, _=_ __ ut them inthe cart, but oll them when 
"ho them all even and cloſs ; "Fedling each 'parti- 
cular a with your foot , ſo as you may diſcern any Incquallity ; 
to'be helped Immediatly, in laying till, bearing every two three 
zowes of turff while moiſt, with the Timberbeatters, and when 
the the whole is layed; and well beat, Roll well with the Stone- 
Roller; which ſhould be as big-as a hogſchead, ': The Spring ang; - 
Autumiie is the beſt rime. Andif you mitd to keep a good pile of: 
Graſs, ſufferir never togrow Inch long: beat, mow, and Roll of-, 
ten, eſpecially in the m $s andmoiſt weather. 
-  $;. But if you would lay/the hardtile or brick walkes, prepare 
\ wsfor/Graſs, minding it wants the breadth of the brick of the true 
.  bight: for you muſt et them all ontheiredg cloſs by other on a bed, 
of lime, laying the fide, each other Row crofling the ends of the 
| other, and placeonein the midle of the walkes that both ſides may 


o/lay gravel, cleanſe firſt the bottomes of the walkes of far 
/ and Root weeds, and bottom it with Stones ; and lay over 
F - oa half a foot of clean round gravel , and about three _—_ 
Suh av) of equal greatneſs _ may be like beans and 
any pl, pron ual ſo Rake, T'xxd, and 
Bos and when com Or. Lo ENT 
, While moiſt, goon Roll f ly with the Timber _— 


-# kind croſs the Bordure, ſo as 25 ofcac 


= a <4 - 4, wad 
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and afterwards with the Stone-Roller , eſpecially ih Rain, for which 
the ſpring and Autumn iis beſt; burifdry weather, you muſt daſh 
water one the Roller(continually in Rolling) with the watering potr, 
and if you ar forced to uſe Sea or water ſand , you may beat 
ſome good clay to duſt and mix with ſuch, before you lay it; weed, 
and Roll frequently. 

7. For the ocderly planting of flowers there may be three wayes, 
as firſt in the Bordures of Sutin Gardens or Courts, plant 5 
rowes in the bordure, and Intermixe them orderly 2. e. divide and 
plant eyery ſundry ſort through the whole Gardenat equaldiſtag» 

ces, and notonly ſo but eyery ſundry colour thereof alſo; let ne» 
ver two of a kind nor two of a colour ſtand rogether , without 6+ 
ther kinds and colours Interycening, ſoas there may not be two," 
three of a kind or Colour at one end, Bordure, Plotor Place, and 2 
non thereof through the reſt, but univerſally and ornamentally Ins: 77 
termixt, and when you find a breach by ſome being paſt the flowers: ; 
you may have yarious Annual Flowers ſowen in potts, ready 40" 
plunge into the vacancies of the Bordures for continying this beat? 

Secondly, in my ſort of flower Gardens which is Bordures ang” 
pathes running all one way viz : from the Houſe ,. Plant 5 rowes' 
and intermix them ,- not as inthe laſt way, burſer 5 rowes of each 

1 fort may ſtand in a Geo- 
® metrical ſquair. As if you ſer a ſ{quair of Tulips, aſquair of Boars- 
ears a ſ{quair of Crocules , a ſquair of July Flowers , -aſqudir-ot 
Anemonies, and a ſquair of Couſlips : and ſo aſquairof Tulips. 7 
another of Boars Ears, & : Through that Bordure Inter» 
mixing the Colours of each ſort, then may you make thenexr Bor« 
dure ſo Intermixt, but diftcring : minding that as you Intermixthe': 
Bulbous and Fibrous in each Bordure, ſo muſt they be alſainthe-3#* 
croſſing, that rhe ſquair of Fibrous in this may oppoſ? the ſquait of | I 
Bulbous in the next, . and likewayes whateyer Bordure ſuch ſores X 
arin, onthe one ſide of tigygalke, ſerthe yery ſamein the Bordure ;.; 7 
equidiſtant from the walk&Vn rhe other ſide, that the whole "X40 
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Chap. 6. 
| beRegular and uniformely Intermixt all the year, looking from all 
fides, endsor Angles. 
- Thridly' in nurſeries of Beds and Ridges, Plant every kind in 
thickets by themſelves, and Annualls and perennialls by them- 
ſelves (except only that you Intermix their Coloures) that is, make 
a whole Bed or Ridg of each kind, 6 Rowesin the Bed, the Dwar. 
fiſh may be-$ Rowes -: thus every thicket of them Flowering in 
||. their own order, will have a great ſhew, and at agreat diſtance ; 
| andherealſoobſerve uniformity , thatis, alike on each hand, ſee 
thelaſt Chap: fe&: 3. For if you have a Ridg or Bed of July florw- 
ersorthe like on the one fide, Plant another thereof at the ſame 
place on the other, &c. 
*And becauſe Flowers muſt be removed femeinone, two, or 
» three years, andthe Earth renued or enriched, and properly prepa- 
| red, elſe |» Mam £an yer (becauſe in longtimerhey exhauſt the 
> fubſtanceof the ground, atlcaſt that part appropriate ro them)there- 
> fote you have a good conveniency for effetuarin the fame __ 
laſt two models perſcribed : for often you will have ſome Beds or 
| fquairs where Annualls ſtood, toreplant your Tulips, Ane- 
monics or the ike unto, and ſo another ſort where theſe ſtood, and , 
> your Annualls again where this laſt was; and becauſe here you 
© Semove 'a- whole Bed or ſquair of a kind at once, you may 
"very ON propane, Delve, Stir, Beat, fift and mix it 
© thaoughly with the ſoyl proper (a thing moſt neceſſary) and this 
F-you-could not well do, where they arſcatrred as in the firſt way, 
© Goethe Rules mentioned Part 2. Chap. r. Se. xo. and Chap. 7. 
7 As to'Terraſe walkes, if the Brow on which youmake them, 
be nor too ſteep, the work ſhall be the mote Facile: if you build 
them up with walls, be careful to found deep enough according to 
F thelevel, andifthe midle ofthe terraſe be on the Central line of the 
” houſe or of any walke, make the Stayr of the upmoſt and downmoſt 
* there topartat aplat onthe head goi nat both ſides, fomuch.- 
of the ſtayr caſe may. be within as e outer edg thereof 
© bein a line with the Bordure at the wall, by this it marrs note 
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(31) 
walke, the reſt may be at theends; Plant the Bordure at the up- 
rr of the walke with wall Trees, the under ſide (bei ell 

retLendiRe Bur if your Terraſe conſiſts otily of walkes 
and floping Banks, you may havethe Bordure at the head and foor 
of each Bank on cither ſide the walkes, Planted with ſtandard cher- 
ries&c. and the Banks, of Violets, Straw-Berries or Grals, 

9. Asfor Pondes make them large and broad, ſuch being beſt 
both for the health of Fiſh and Fowll, Clean, and moſt preferrable 
water for watering Plants : ſquair, Triangle, Circle , Ovall, or 
what figure firs your ground beſt ; letthem be 5 or 6 foot of folid 
water at leaſt, with Sluces toletit Run in and our at pleaſure. _ 

I am againſt Arbuſt and cloſe walkes except Trees their natural." 
cloſing, where we have both ſhade and Air. ': 


" Part.1. - 
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CHAP: 7. 
How to Lavel Ground. 


Have often wiſhed that there might be ſome Rules found, where. = 
by this expenſive worke might become more eaſy. There be wo - 
forts of levelling zz : the Horizontal , and Sloping. The fiſt - 
is beſt known, bur the laſt more profitable and convenient. F* 
ample, 1 have madea plot ſlop 4 footin 200 long, and 18 Incheg* 
in 3 80 foot the other way: this was not periplcnougey BE Ve 
yet to have made ir Hotizontal, would have | Ridiculor . 
totime, paines and expences. Andinleyelling the wghltgaboues”” 
plot (which ſloped naturally) to make them correſpoMiliijetiali 
rownd, I bchoyed to make the midle walk the 
_ fideones whereupon it 10 footin-3 70 long; now if I had ith 
.” this Horizontal, it would haye been 5 toot or 10 ſteps lower tha 
- the one fide walke, and as much higher than the . and {© 
worſe and more Inconvenient than before, both asit is a wakke , 
bc Ts F2z and 
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-  --andanent Correſpondancy with the reſt of the ground within;there- 
fore Tam for levelling any ground ſloping, thatit mayturn a little 
tothe Sunif poſſible, tor drawing water, that ifmay correſpond 
with its adjunts, and above all ro prevent the more coſtly way : 
for lts certainly a principal obſervation in leyelling, not only to 
cauſe; the ground of it ſelf ſerveirſelf, butalſorolevelir Ar Ao 
moſt conveniently , which is the cheap andeafie way of levelling, 
i - When'you haye a Row of ſtakes ſet in a ſtraight line and about 20 
 - foot Jitance , as in the edge of a Bordure or midle of a walke , the 
| my of levelling them either Horizontal or ſloping, is ro mark 
and put a nail in the two Stakes which ar ax the extreams or ends 
thereof, and view betwixt, cauſe marke albthe Reſt which ar be- 
twixt, ina levelline, therewith ; This is the caſieſt , the exacteſt 
| and quickeſt way: and inthe ſame merhode you may go round any 
plot, and conſequently croſs (every way) the ſame accordingly. 
}  . In thatwhich you would have Horizontal, place the long Kule 
*and the leyel at one end, ſuppoſe the ſole of the Door, till the 
plumb fall right in recovering, and view alongſt the ſaid Rule (as 
-. ona fowlling _ that you may ſee what part ot cach Stake it hits, 
© and cauſe one with a picce white paper or white hefted knife hold 
© the Game ateach ſtake, its heft tending out (as the nails which carr 
+. upthelinc)and dire&t him by words or ſignes to hold up or down il 
© It be Juſt level : when they ar all marked, meaſure down ſo much 
=on each Stake, as was raiſed up for conveniency;, in viewing there 
E-marcke, put innailes alittle, ſtreatch ontheline,, and level up the 
—eatthor gravel thereunto. 
- And where you would bave determin'd ſlops,ſet on the leycl and 
-Wmarke the far-end ſtake in a leyel line therewith, then meaſure down 
= wpon the faid Stake or pole from the marked place ſo much as you 
{FE 19hnl7y $ and put ina naile with whitepaper aboutit, and 
= atthe upperſide ofthe Rule in the ſtake atthe door, put in another 
= nail, and by viewing berwixt theſe rwo, miarke all the reſt as before, . | 
If the diſtance betwixr the extreams be farr where the ſight may 
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Part 1. (33) - _ Chap. -. 


every 5 or 6 Stakes and holding his knife atthc laſt marked Stake, 
cauſe his aſſiſtant or ſtake-marker proceed. 

To level as the ground lyes, letits flop be what ir will you need 
neither levcl nor Rule (except you plcateto try how much it flops 
after its done tor ſatisfaction) only ſet ſtakes as before, and viewing 
the ground narrowly put nails in the- ſtakes which are at the ex- 
treams where you think the ground will Run when leyclled to 
make it ſerve itſelf, and as itlycys, beſt or cafieſt for levelling : and 
when you have concluded upon the leycl at the extrcams , make all 
the ſtakes in the Interyall by viewing as aboye. 

2. But roproportion the level tothe ground is the whole art of 
levelling. Its true itis cafie , it you havea plot or walke a foot hi- 
gheratoneend, to take halt a foot thereot, and lay onthe lowend 
ſoas therwoends may be Horizontal, (lhave already ſhew'd how 
to level having the two'ends found) or it it be Horizontal to take, g 

Inches off the one end, and lay onthe other, that it may flop q: 
| Inches : butitſomeplaces of it;ly one way , and ſome another ,. 
and ſome neither the one nor the arher , this increaſeth tlie difficut- 
ty. Wherefore you mult firſt driveſtakes arthe corners of the plot, 
thes view the ground about and = nayles intheſtakes where'you 
would have the level Run, oratleaſt where youthink by your eye 
it may moſt conveniently come to make it contain it ſelf, and eaſieſt 
tobe levelled: : alſo fer up ſeyeral ſtakes in the Intervalts and Croſs- 
wayes through theplot from” oppoſite Angles, and by viewing be-- 
twixtthe foreſaid nailes eycry. way marke all the ſtakes level; but 
if you cannot ſee from the markes of rhis fuppoſed level which are 
on theſe corner ſtakes, ſeeing there may be ſome. underneath the 
ground, little Hills, or ſome ſuch ob(ructions in the way, then 
mieaſure equally up uponeach of them ,"ſo farras you think conye- 
nient for getting your ſight, and mind to take down the ſame again. 
afrer viewing, __ 

-- . When all is marked with this ſuppoſed level,, go oyer and note: 

narrowly how it will agree, thatfo as your reaſon ilialtrcach youro: 7 
- alter, take up one end or down the'other, or up or down borh till = 
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you bring itto ſuch proportion, as todo irs own buſineſs ir ſelf. 
Or you may do more exactly thus. 
of up you have a Bordure or midle of a walke with ſixteen 
|" Mtakesdriventherein at 20 footdiſtance, all marked with a ſuppo-. 
ſed level , and 10 of their markes above ground , and 6 under 
ground : firſt meaſure how farr the markes on each of the 10 ſtakes 
is aboyeground, and wrice them down particulatly,and adding their 
meaſures together, you find x ; foot 4 Inches. Secondly meaſure 
how farrthe markes of the 6 ſtakes ar underground , & write down, 
adding them together you find it 12 foot ; ſubſtract the one from 
the other and the differerice is 16 Inches which muſt be divided by 
16 the ſtakes inthe Bordure,thatis,ancInch to each ſtake, ſo that this 
ſuppoſed leyel is an Inch higher over all than the true level, which 
| being taken down will make the ground there leyel it ſelf, and no 
» more, This may ſuffice for example, bur could ſay more, if1 did 
wfeccyour ground. Andif _ can thus proportion the leyel to one 
© Bordure, walke, or one Row of ſtakes, you may by the ſame Rule 
FE" find'the level for the ſtakes round aud croſs the plot , and conſe- 
©. . tly level the ſame accordingly : for having once concluded on 
'N the level , drive ſtakes over all the plot as in my firſt way of planting 
Trees, (ſce Chap. 4. Sect. 4.) and marke and put alles therein as 
aboye is ta 99 ay rg Except you mean to follow my 
© gcthod of levelling the Kitchen-Garden, or the like for planting 
 andfowing , which is only to leyel one Bordure thus by ſtakes and 
Fa Roundeach plot and by the eyc level up the ground within 
"XKereunto all along in Trenching , albeit this not ſo proper for Courts 
-- andGraſs plots. However as by this means, Tuſeto level ground 
> © without a level, ſodol think this way of finding out the true level 
E. by means of a ſuppoſed one, worthy your notice, and ifrightly im- 
> proven fave you much money and paines. 
© Becautidusin founding your Walls leſt you undermine them in 
” * levelling, ner is it convenient ſomerimes to confine your level to the - - 
© foundationof Walls already built: for in ſo doing, you may loſe 
* . more, than would caſt down and rebuild, bur in ſuch caſes you 
ke may rather build under gradually. 3+ There 
PEKEAB- *, . 
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the head, hollow in the midle , leyel at the foot , theſe and the like 


are yery troublefome to leyel under one denomination: for the rak- ., 


ing down the Hill, bares it ſo, that plants cannor proſper thereon. 
fome ar neceffitare to take out the Gravel, Tile , or Stones fo much 


deeper , and trayell earth again : but I rather adviſe to make terraſeþ 


you need not confine tothe number of banks,but only to the propor- 
tion and uniformity. If it tend all one way as high at one end and 
tow at the other , then its proper enough for perpendicular walkes 
that front the houſe, but if low in the midle and high at both ends , 
or low at both ends and high in the midle, then more proper for 
Parallel walkes, (whoſe extremities are equidiſtant from the cen- 
tral line of the Houſe) remember to divide and flop them _— 
This minds me of ſome abuſes , which I have ſcen, as a plot of 
flopinglevelled ground, with another Horizontaly levell Iying 
atthe foot thereof, /at leaſt not under one flop) or Horizan 
walkes and bordures lying by the foot and head of ſloping plots; 
theſe are unſeemly : for you ſhould allwayes make them ſlop 
the fame denomination 0 ncage in ſtee 
made walkes of 18-foot broad flop 18 Inches from one ſidetothe 
other , becauſe the whole plot ſloped the ſame way , ſo much 


feen, therefore if you 


and in all your workes let there be a connexion. | 
4- There be ſome more obltructions in levelling, as in a. long 
_— when you have the two ends found and marked, (cither wi 
aſu 
reaſon of length : here two may go to-the midle or near it, w 
you may conveniently ſee both ends, looking 
rive in twoſtakes near the length of the long ſtraight Rules di- 


fame till the-marke at the Weſt-end be leyel therewith , and the 
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3. There be ſome bad lying plots and walkes, with an aſcent at - 


o- 
ionally , yet to the eye appears very pleaſant ; but where fuch 3 
| A and floping pieces ly contiguqus, the defect is caftly ©, 
neceſſitate tolay ſome plots ſo, /albeitTÞ ©: 
know reafon for laying walkes ſo ) make rather a Hedg to Intercept,”  * 


poſed or true leyel) and'cannot ſee berwixt, todo ir I 
_ 

back and fore,. there” 

Mtance, at which hold on the Rule, and letone view alongſt the © 
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” Port:1. (36) Chap. 7, 


” other towards the Eaſt till the marke there be alſo level with the 
ſame; ſoboth may alter up or down till they have their deſires at 
once : then fix the Rule, arid having as many ſtakes 'ſer as is need- 
full, yotmay view backſighr and foreſight hereon , and leyal them 

| allexattly, 

5.. Butifa Wall, a Houſe, &c. Intercept, meaſure perpendi- 
cular and exactly up to the top thereof, and on the other ſide mea- 
ſure dowwthe "ou. again ; and ſo ſet foreward the leyel, but ſo as it 
may communicate with the reſt , when obſtructions are removed. 

utifa Hill, gotothe Top, ſetrhe Rulelevel, and laying ane 
erhereto, cauſe one with along pole go down tillits Top be le- 
\ vel therewith he holding ir level by a Plumb Rule ) then deſcent 

[* . your ſtations and ſet the upper-end of the Rule where the pole ſtood, 

| thereleyelitand do as before : thus from ftation to ſtation tothe 
footof rhe Hill, /ifirbe ſo great ) keeping compt in a Note-book 
what =_ and parts; the which may be as eaſily taken down the 

©. otherſide by the ſame merhod. 

+ Burifirbe poſſible ro ſce over the obſtrution on3 footed ſtand- 

ing -1oagyrt help of long poles or Pikes, (as Lhave donein the 

{Alike caſe J raife your level thereon , and having viewed, and mar- 

>ked that on the other ſide, meaſure down the ſame there, &c. * 

6. 1imight here ſpeak of the ſolidity of earth, whereby you may 

> movereadily compt the expence of levelling , but having ſhew'd in. , 

+ the next Chap. Sect. 5. How to meaſure ſolids, I preſume its appli- 

-— cable tocarth : (as well as Timber, Stone, &c.) Forif you know 

D -,;the breadth, length, and deepth thereof, you may find how ma- 

© ny ſolidElls, '&e, And if you know how many Ells and parts will 

Head a cart and how many cartsaday, you may go ncar to calculat 


the coſt of the whole. 
7. Inlevelling any ground for Kitchen ground, Orchards, or 

© Nurſeries," take nor awayits good earth or ſurface, {as you bring 
= downthe hights ) butalwayes rurn over the upper-part thereof be; 
® hind you, carrying away that which is below, FA much deeper, - 
= that it may conrain thatſurtace, and pur the bad carth in bottom.of 
 hollowes withbericr mould aboye ic, | | In 
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In the practiſe of levelling (or other workes ) contrive the work- 
ing, ſo as there may be ſtill a motion amongſt all the partes ; and 
albeit carts are cheaper for leyelling than Wheell-barrowes, it the 
way of catriage be not very ſhort, yet if you do nor ſet as many men 
to fill the carts as may have the one full againſt the other come in 
and no more, you loſe conſiderably : and this will be according to 
the diſtance of carriage, or as the earth is capable | 
wrought; and ſo with Wheell-barrowes for two Wheellers, three 
batrowes, and one filler ſometimes doth well, ſometimes more ftl- 
lers or fewer Wheellers \ yer (till ler them haye a led barrow. [And 
if this could be done with carts alſo, it would be ofgreat —— 
wherefore in my opinion there is no way ſo probable to worke this * 
effe&t, as the carts with three Wheells where by 2. men, with 2.06, '«; 
chern carts , and one Horſe can do as much as three. Men, two: 

Horſes , and 2 Carts: for oneman to fill the led Cart, the other 

fan to drive the one Horſe : and when he comes in , he has nothing & 

d do buttake the Traſes and Hooks oft the empty Cartand/pur " 
Zupon the rings of the full one and ſo drive on. This Cart m—_ 
Eno Trams or Limbers , but a Swingle-Tree or Breaſt-bogrd be% 

- wWherethe rings that keeps the Traſles are : irhas a bandfe 
ding body,the thrid Wheell is about 30 Inches Diameter all [con 
2nd Runs in a Shiers of the ſame faſtned perpendicular under th ah; 
*midle of the forebreaſt with a turning Pin of Iron ; the other rwor; 
* Wheells are common, bur if they have an Iron Axis, the better. 3 

8. To bring in Water in Pipes to your Houſes, Courts, Gar* 

ens, Pondes, Parks, &c. Conſider onthe leyel, for as the placg** 

me you convey it unto, muſt allwayes be lower than the Founrail 
rommwhence ir comes, clſe thitherjt cannot flow : ſo muſt $8; 
rake aaticethat no Hill inthe way gffgits conveyance be ſo igh $ 
babar ic ſelf, _ You may tink = levelhy placing your ©. 
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Part t.. 


0 She diſtance be farr, you need tobe the more exat. Asfor Inſtru- 


I -> ment, the Croſs diſcribed Chap. ;z. whoſe fights may be two Pro- 


& ſpe&tGlaſſes, may do well whither for one or many ſtations. Let 
* oneſtandarthe Spring-head, another berwixt and the place where- 
-unto you deſire to carry the Water , alarge diſtance ſundry, butſo 
" 8s a thrid man about the midle may ſee both their Marke-boards 
thatis on their Pikſtayes, and dire them to hold leyel by his back 
”  andforeſight, deſiring them to keep accompr what foot and parts : 
+. and ſo come foreward till the aſſiſtant at the well plant wherethe 
foremoſt ſtood, and thus all ina ſtraight line, and do as 
before, from ſtation to ſtation ſo long as needfull. art lengrh add 
> all the meaſures of back-ſtations together , and all of the fore-ſta- 
- tions - ſubſtra&tthe one from the other, and the remainders gives 
-*the difference of levels berwixt the Fountain and the appointed _ 


& Allow to the fall of the Water for every 1000 foot in length x at” 
gnches flop ar leaſt. | 


RY 


CHAP. VYIIL 
How'to meaſure , divide and lay out Land, &c, 


ater Ovantyocks Ignorantly meaſures our - 


+. EJground, ir meaſures, therefore I am here to-Inkorm 
þir ; 1 that, | a IG x pz; 
1 meaſuring all figures whither ſuperficial orſolide ,” itis\Sequi- 
to know firſt, wherewith: KY [bould bc meaſured, ſec IC 
x fbwould be mctfuced. i "OM -<-f 
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ziers uſed only 8Inches,but theAR ofParliament hath reduced them . 


to 12 asothers. - Some would think 12 Inches but a thrid part more, 
whereas it is equivalent to 2;of theirs : for 8 times 8 is 64, and 
r2 times I2.is 144 , Outof which I get z times 64, andthe x6 re- 
maining is thereof. This minds me of that queſtion viz. Whirhet 
is aſquair half foot or half a foot ſquair moſt ?I have heard ſeveralls 
ſay they were both alike, but this was their miſtake: For a half 
+ foot ſquair (ſuperficial , ) is but the halfof aſquair half foor , and it 
ſolid its but ; thereof. | 

The Scots Ell according to ſeyeral Acts of Parliamentis three 
foot one Inch, or 37 Inches long: 6 ells long and 6 ells broad is 36, 
a fall ſquair : 10 falls in lengrh and 4 in breadth is 40, a Rood ſquair: 


40 falls in length ahd 4 in breadthis x60, an Acre. Seethe Table - 


of ſuperficial , Tee And theſe that defires long meaſure, 
a 


all, 4o falls a turlong, 8 turlongs a mile, See tf 
able. y 


AT able of Super ficial ſquairr AT able of Superficial long 
meaſure , according io meaſure, according to - ® 
Scotland, ets 
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 Wedifferin meaſuring land from the Engliſh , as the fall differs 
.  fromthepole : ourfallis 6clls or 18: foot, their pole is 5: yardes 
” or 16+ foot. 
| By whatis ſaid Thope you know wherewith to meaſure, it only 
remaines then that you know how to meaſure ; of which anon. 
2. In meaſuring all ſuperficies we take notice of the breadth and - 
. length, bur of ſolides the breadth , length and deepth. Toinſtance 
ip a few , and firſt of ſome Superficial Figures; as a Geometrical 
uair , (fee big 18, )-it_ is meaſured by multiplying one fide ir it 
ſelf {wwz. 4.4. ore-e:or 4,c. or b.e. ) which here is 30:falls : In 
your workings I would adviſe you to make uſe of decimal Arithme- 
tick, becauſe thereby you may work whole Numbers and Fractions 
together with great cale and quickneſs, and you may reduce ordi- 
ary Fractions into decimalls, by multiplying the Numerator by 
20. or 1000.&c. and dividing the _ by the Denominator ©? 
o hall the 5 of any thing be25, the * 5, and the}; 75 : rthereforg® 
ltiply 30. 5 inits ſelf, the produtt is g zo- 25. which is 30- 5 
©. falls and 2 of a fall. See rhe example , for when your 3o. 5 ® 


— 


wamultiply decimally whar ever fractions are in multipli- 1525 
xzand and multiplicator, cut them off after addition: the 9150 
© whichif there be any will be Frattions, as here you ſex 89g 36-2 - 


— . 


—  —— 


GT 


EI0s, | 
_— eutoff vis.2 5 which is: of 100,the fall being here intox 00 party” 
| of 25. And when you divide decimally ,as whole Fat 
ge re by whole Numbers , pur ſtill a daſh berwixe 


whe whole and Fraction, and notice how often. you willgetyai " 
= ":4end” nd walk | 


bh 

Tc , 

bf 5: 
T 


- © dipior placed under the wholgghpmbers of your 
3 any whole Numbers will che quotient and the reſt Fra 


ot if youdivide whole Fractions by whe RNS: 
co how many times you! | le Numbersof divi- 
$\ £ "ISQ - if | _ | : 


>nN$ 
Juce this (or any other 


* : X : fn 
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by x 60 thefallsin one Acre, and the product here will be 5 Acres 
x30 falls and { of a fall. Bur it | z6 T 

ou would further know what this 25 43 
Fraction(25)isin Ells, ſay ,it roo goo, 1% -Y9zo(s 
beequallto 36 theells in one fall 100? 72 160 
whatis 25 equall unto ?. Multiply 
the 2d Number by the 3d, and di- 
vide by the firſt and the anſwer will beg ells. Sceit wrought. 

Moreover falls may be reduced into poles, and poles into falls, 

or Scots meaſure into Engliſh or Enghſh into Scots : one ſuperficies 
is to another as the ſquairs of their like ſides, therefore as « {quair 


of 16-5 (the Engh/b)is tothe ſquair of 18.5 (the Scots) ſois >. 
/} is 


900 


tent in Scots Acres or falls,to the content in Enghſh Acres or 
Example the ſquair of 16. 5 (#.e, 16. 5 multiplyed init 
T%. 25 and the ſquair of 18. 5 W342. 25, And as 272.25 isre 
342-25 : ſois 930. 25 (the content of the ſaid plot in falls or Sec 
meaſure)to 1 169. 4 3; fere, its contentin poles or Eng/i/b meal : 
© This Ithought fitto mention, to let any ſee _———_ Y 
1 \ rence berwixt the Eng/iſþ meaſure and ours. 
+ Secondly an oblong ſquair or Parallelogram (ſee fig. 19.) by mi 
tip Splying the ebreadth by the length : 4.4. or 6.c. Craknghante 
c, 1ts breadth. 
+ Thridly, a Triangle, (ſee 4 . 20.) all Triangles are meaſured 
__ ing. the whole y half the ndicular of 
:by half che baſe; a. 6. Gbefoands c. the perpendicular, « 
the perpendicular atall, addupall the ſides, and take 
the from this half fomm very ſide, which calle 
cre diflerencs ach cheſs differences and the-} 


1C Root ofthe laſt px 
\ habe og yang 4 , A 
"a Trapezia/ F CL into ry 
ner | d figure an ie 


Þ Gato icbe: mocked, draw a line that may leave out as m1 
f whexin Dafecamorde mealued wikinbecaule of ble | 
| G 3, -  "- 
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l "then add on the outſide till you reduce it into a ſquair, and after mul- 
"F- "riplicarion ſubſtra&t-what was added, the remainder ſhall beits 
= Arca. 
*- Sixthlyacircle(Sce Fig: 22.) is near equall toa ſquair made of * 
” the diameter and {the circumference or perifery , and therefore i is 
meaſured by multi iplying 9. 9.c. 0.6. the Semicircumference by . 
C.ord.c. the ſemidiameter, And having any one given you may 
find the other by the Rule of proportion thus: 

The loweſt number is, -as 7. isto 22 : ſois thediameter to the 
Circumference, or as 22. is to 7 : ſorthe Circumference to the di- 
amerer, or thus: Agg.isto 3.1416: ſo the Diameter to the Circum: 
| x as 3. 1416. is fox : ſothe Circum: rothediam: oras 113.to 
© 355 : ſodiam: toperifery vor as 355. to11; : ſoperifery todi- 


aAmcter. 
- InthistheDiameteris 63 as 7. is to 22:10 63 (thediam:)& 
" x98 (the perifery) Take 5 y which is 99. and multiply 
- + Diameter which is 31-5 ; the mp? 5-Orz 
*is0 22:01 14.tOFI: —_ "pr ppp ſois the ſquairofthe 3 
meter to the Area of the circle: oras 22.to28: orx1.to 14; 
55; to 452: Or 1.t0 1.273239: ſoisthe Area ec 
yair of its diameter. - as 1. isto 282095 : ſois the circle 
Roc '4 4 = equall ro the Area of the « circle. as 1. is 
| Diameter to the Root of a ſquair wbeinſcribe 
— _ 225072: ſoisthe perifery to the Root of the . 
in the circle, and as 1.is to 8862.27 : ſois the Di- 
Root of a ſquair _ to the Circle, which is the 


afrin goſa Circ ” 
nth do C en 
4 hd ik 
multiplying the | v 


gment of a Circ Sry 
ch conſtiansthe Seto 0. And wy 
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as 90.is to the content of the Quadrant:ſo is 40 tothe content ofthe: 
ſector, the Triangle d. 9. z Being ſubſtracted frem the Seors 
content, Reſts halt the ſegment, that doubled is the Area of the 
whole. 
To do Geometrically, find the length of its Arch line thus :( See 

Fg.z 3.) divide the chor line 2.4.c. Ofthat arch into 4 cquall parts 
ſer one of theſe from c. to 7. on the chord line, and one of them from 
the Angle at.to. 0. In the Arch line , then draw the lines, z. 
which line is half the length ot the Arch line, 4.0. 6.c.(butifthe 
rt of a Circle be greater than a ſemicircle,then divide the Arch line 
* Into two equall parts and find the length of one theſe as is poght, 
which doubled is the halt length of chit whole.) here take the 
ply by its Radius e. 6. The 
.d. and the Triangle @.e.e. 
efrom, and the remainder 


" Tenthly, if you would me oval, then obſervethe RulZ 
F in meaſuring the ſegment: ſcing the oval is made of ſegments; 
be from two Centers, then irs'ÞBut rwo Segments, If from ic 
then itis four ſegments and a quadrangle. | 
© Eleyenthly Regular poligons ar ſuch figures as cc 
- and Angles,and which may be inſcribed in a Circle or Circus? © 
ibed about a Circle, whither pattagys 5 ſided, hex ; oving 
on , Octagon , Nonagon , 
theſe take half the com = De. 


of the Arch line of Fig: 23. And 
product is the Area of the ſegm 
which _— muſt be ſubſtr 
ze Area of the ſegment. 
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re conſiſting of ſtrai 
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| meaſured: for albeit they make rather ſpherical than plain Triangles, 
yet the way of menſuration difters not ; yet as in plain Trapezias 
® rhere are other wayes than by Triangle; (as taking the halt of both 
FZ ends and ſides added for the mean breadth and length) ſo for mounts 
" andValleyes, viz : Meaſure the circuite or baſe part of the Moun- 
tain and its top, add them together, and take halt of that ſum for 
the length; doſo with the aſcenle (or going up from foot to top) of 2 
#7 fides ot the Hill, add the meaſure of the longed and ſhorreſt ſide 
{> xogether, taking the halt thereof for the breadth, and multiply the 
[1 by the other, that gives the ſuperficics of the Mount or Hill. 
+ _- And as you mggſered th compaſls ofthe foot of rhe Hill ſo muſt 
We you round the circuite or e@@mpals of the hight ofghie valle or glen; 
” and as you meaſured of the Mountain, ſo muſt you the 
together and take half 
| | u meaſured the aſcenſe of” 
»th fides of the Hill, ſo the deſcenſe or going down © 
Dth ſides to the bottom of the Valley ; add them togerher, and® 
ke half for the lengrh, and ſ6 multiply as before. & 
8: Albeit I have faid cnotigh atent meaſuring land, yet there is 
more cequired in dividing and laying out the ſame. 
©. Theft time 1 ſaw the necd of it, was in making an Avenue of, 
4% rear | nth which croſſed a march ſeveral times , which did i 
"evetal pieces of land and caſt out others, bur non of them being 
Sancither in ſhape nor proportion, I behoyed to meaſure both, and 
heacurofff6 much as might Ballance, and that from parts aſſigned. ' 
STE if from the Triangle 4; 6. c, (being Fig: 24.) which con- 
"ge $70 falls ſquair, puld cut © {00 falls ON 
Sing the baſe c. 5. of ci: gle to be 58 falls long ;fay, if 870 
(t whole plot) hay its dale :'Wk | will 3 the part 
off) hayedorics bi "I" : .. 
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Anſwer, 20, therefore meaſure- 


alongſt 20 falls on: the baſe from 1 5$ 
oneend thereof ,. as from 5, tod. 17400(20 2400 
then draw the line 4-d. ſo ſhall 8770 1500 
4.6.4. contain 3 oo falls, and 4. 8 17400 | 
py os ed part fromaT 
r Me take oft part from a Triangle, to 
«indoor meg, ng 


any pro aline drawen allel roan 

igned , TION is Fig. 25.) be a Triangle con 

7 Acres, or 1120 falls; mar org 4 ary. 1 oy 

aline drawen Parallel to a. c. Its baſe line is 5 7 falls which you 

divide in proportion, as 5.isto 2.inthepoint 4."then ſeck the mean 
ional berween 4.d. 42. and#.c,5.7. a5 b.f.484 Buth 


a5n the end ofthis Chap:) ſhewed how to find mean proporti 
©» Arithmertically , Hhall ice uf you how ro do Goamercally, 
2 Therefore deſcribe the ſc $.e.c.and atthe point don the 


line, raiſe the Perpendicular 4.e. C the Arch line ine. 
" then ſer the length ot 6,e.(whichis the me an Proportional) from #7 
on the Diamerer line, CE EEE pointf. noW: ; 
the point at f. take the mt nee wokotines 4. and ſet that - 
(diſtance ſquair off at.4.-coG, thendraw the line G. 7. exattly paral-.- 
fel to 4. c. ſo will the TriangleG. 6.f.be 5. Acres, and. Tre. 
Acres, the thing JOY | 
If you would cur oft ſome pirt ſrom a ſquair alleloone de, ©} 7 
you need only meaſure that fide, whence you aſe Fe 
and divide the parts, you ar totake off thereby : and bo. que ocien "Fr, 
_ relPhow much you muſtſeroff; Example by fig: rg; Fa 
ſquair denominated 4. 6.c.d. Idefire 3 Acres or 489 oh 
gp Ing and parallel to. the ſide a:b7 which fide is 32 y 


'- ans. b (Eagpare x you ar toitut off) by Nh of te lui md. 


X- oth be x 5theredhte er gs won 6:4 F 
"# (26, gory to. andthe ſquair . 6... is z Acres, as Wa © 5 

- Byx ifirs fides did not go ſquairpff, as the Tapezia 22, then; ——- 
CUES Trapenis is FN aide the baſe ing9 fo m y 
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1” "quloruncqui rts, (as you would have the Trapezia into) then 
[ p——_ proportion berrecn che exmcampolan ofthe bath, and 
ks point in the baſe: from which means draw lines 
the Trapezia parallel to the fide aſſigned, which may an- 
fvere your requiring. Or 
ah more ready way to work on ground, is to find the midline of 
you are to cut off, and divide » Ge. Burthe 
@ how welfettiliis, yours firſt ſeroffthe wholeinrwo 
is viz: If you would cur off r60 falls, attheend a. 6.0 
*z1. Then fer offthe halfthereof at the _— a.6.co cut 
= i 4.c. by the ficft: for you will find that Triangle c. a. 6. 
'N hy falls, ſom 7: from 4. toe. onthat baſe,to 
| amr the fine &:e. chat Curs off the Tria ngle 4. 6.6. comaining 80 
. Likwayes as the Triangle Ce, 5: containes x65 ©, ſomult you 
 £o from 6. tof: that, 4. 6, e. f* may conraine 160 falls. 'Onlythe line 
Gy ef. is not. parallel ro 4.6. eredireasd.f.i is 5 longer than a. e. let2hs 
5 out from e.toG. andinfromf*toh. anddraw the line G. h. paral-* 
1 to 4:6. and. to leave-as macht out as ittakes in; then find the 
of the mid line berwixt 42. 6*and G:b., viz. z. x. which is 16. 
by the ſame divide 160. the quotient ſhall be x 0. And that will - 
from 4. toG. and from 6. to h. ſoas tocut off 160 falls at, and 
RE aklunthrens b.(bytheline G. h.) as was defired. 


"ot Ir. is required ro part on ntagotr or 26. Intotwo equal 
b: from the Angle aney The whole nr ent wed cer 

Cotto rGra-Lals; then the half is 826. and the Tri- 
- angle 4.6.c.is bur 441. which wants ;8 5 of the half: therefore take D 
_ the Triangle 6. c. d.by the firſt Rule, and there Will be ad- | 
en a. Cay bom aha WE ES 

requir 

gofecolf a =p? n+. n.PÞ 27. Bye 


ioaghe paige. CR OIors 45 Acersand 1 
14 Fe REG 2448. and the TrapeziaG. aft 
N © 2041..87 


hich —_ 7 lis:(and the freRion which | - 
itt en er 875 fromthe 
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vi 


the Triangle G.d.e. by the firſt,thus. If 52.3. 50 the content of the * 
Triangle G.d.e. have forits baſec. d. 62 falls, how farr muſt I go 


on the ſame to get off 407.875 ? anſwer, ro ==thatis x0 falls ang 


2$23F% 


about ; of a fall; the which being ſer from e. toh. todraw the line 
G.h parts off the; of this Irregular hexagon, as was defired. 

If you were deſired to lay out any number of Acres atpleaſure 
into a Geometrical ſquair, you need only reduce them into falls and 
extract the ſquair Root thereof (as at the end of this Chap.) which is 
the length of one ſide, and fo meaſure , orfet oft by a Chain. Qr* * 

If you would haye itly in a Parallelogram or oblong ſquair, you”: * 
may lay it our, as I directed for cutting off ſome part from a 's 
parallel to one ſide : for knowing how many falls you would 
into the oblong ſquair, you may make a fide at (itnoral- 
ready confin'd to one) and diyide thereby as is tanght. Or 

If you would make a Triangle to contain ſo many Acres, Roods,  # 
or falls, double the number of falls , then take for the baſe of your © 
Triangle, any number at pleaſure, by which divide the double of” > 
falls to be brought in the Triangle ; and rhe quotient ſhall bethe 3 

icular to that Triangle, whoſe content thall be the nucaber 

of falls propoſed. And herein confiſts the ReduGtion bffigutes Ariths © 
meceicaye 4 2 J 
4.Perhaps you may have occaſion,to meaſure the ſolidiry bf Earth; 
Timber Trees, Stones, &c. Now to find' the fupetticies-of fox 
lides. as, : .2 £4 weW 
Firſt the Sphzre or Globe. mulcipty irs whole circumference by 9 | 

» whole diameter, andthatgives its ſuperficial content. And $58 * > 
£022: O0ri13.to 355: loisthe Diameters ſquair to the ſupcriies.” - 
of the fphzre : and 1o is the Diameter mukiplyed by theaws 


» edin its fide to the ſuperficies of a cone: and ſothe fqu jr ofthe 

2 you of balf the ſegment of a ſphere to the ſuperficies of that” 

-- fegment. | 4. C2334 

«© . AST.i$t0 1.772454 : loisthe Diameter to the Root of a/qu 

7 equalto rg AEne ane” © Or as 1. istoz 56 4189 : 1a 
" $ "5 p KLIS bo» | 

. | 1 bs 
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the Circumſerence to the Roorſquair, that ſhall beequal tothe ſu- 
-pexficies of the$pliere: 
5. As foperfichal meaſure hath 1 4.4 Inches ſquair in one. foot - fo 
ſolide meaſarchath x 728. eyery ſolide footis like a Die, for what 
| it wantseicherin breadth or thickneſs it muſt have in length : for 12 
| times 12. is 14 and rz times 144. is 1728. the cubeſquair Inches 
| inacu aadr foot; therefore; 
{ - © Inmeaſuringa ſquair ſolide, multiply its lengrh by its breadth , 
and chat productby-irs deepth. 
To meafure-a Cylinder'/ſuch as a Roller.) multiply the Semi- 
Tamons by the Semi-circumference , and that a by the 


0 eb a Cone (4:2. it hath a Circular baſe, and'ends ina 
point) take the RAE: content of the baſe, and multiply by 
Þ nidadeoehig 
Ne dePyrtan wF (vis, it hath an angular baſe, and ends in 
point) make jp of the laſt Rule. 
.To we ry Sphere or Globe,” (v:z; a ſolid figure every ou | 
from the Centre) Cub the Diameter, and multi 
tbyr2; © — 0 OERAIOY by 21. the. quotient is the oh 


i * As x, isto ur ſois the Diameter ur arr of a Cube 
tothe Sphere. Oras r.is-to;2-565 56: 10 is the Circumſe- 
"EE RES peo the ty phere: 


As 1:1$t952 3599 : forthe Cube of the Diameter tothe Sphere. 
.. +" 3909856 ſo is the Sphere to the Cube of the Dia- 


to:4016887:; ſois the Cube of the Circumference to the 
- "or diva hogedives ſois the Sphere to the Cube of 


; orx.t05236 7 ſois the Diameter cubed to the 

Sphere. Oras-22.is tO4z:.0r 1:tO 1;90986: ſo. © 

ofihe Spheceroles Digmerts cubed. | 
anc WXx4-9y 20 0 yF55gg: Gy 2p 
3 = Wes ; 
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of the Diameter of a Cylinder multiplyed by its fide; to the ſolidity 
of the Cylinder : and ſo is the ſquair of the Diamferer of a Cone 
multiplyed by ; of its Axis, to theſolidity of the Cone. 
As1.ist025;1327: ſoisthe Diameter cubed toa Cylinder. 
To meaſure a Regular Polygon, (as a piece Timber hewed into's , 
6, 7, 8, &c. Equal ſides with both ends alike) multiply the ſemi- 
circumference by the Radius or ſemi-diameter, and that product 
by the length. 

- Tomeaſurea Truncus, (vs. a Cylinder that leans) take the ſu- 
perficiesof the Circle, and adding the longer and ſh6rter ſides of 
the Truncus, take the half for the hight. 

The Sector of a Sphere is meaſured by multiplying its ſuperficies ' 
Spherical by one third of the hight. | we 

The Segment of a Sphere meafure it as a Sector, and ſubſtract' 3 
from the Sector the ſolidity of a Cone, whoſe Apex is in the Cengex, ? 


Parti. 


and baſe the Area of the Segment. 77M 
The ſolidity of a Spheroid is got by multiplying the groves Cir« 7 
cle into two thirds of the Axis t which 's id is made...” p. I 


Theſolidity of the Trunk of a Spheroid cut off with wo Ciel”? 
at right angles with the baſe, ſuch as our Wine-Caſkes are; is wats + 
ren by'a ing two thirds of the Area of the Circle atthebungor” © 
midle together , and multiplying the ſame by the length. * 

Irregular diſorderly Solids ar meaſured by help ot Waterina pre- 
pared Veſſel exactly cubical, folarge asit my _—__ JCCOr- 

' -dingro Archimedes: put the body into the yelſel, bogrine + 
Water as may juſt cover the ſame; and make a marke whete he ts 44 

ficies ofthe Water touched the veſſel ; rake out the ſame integus” © 
Ge lady.ond make a ſecond marke where the ſuperficics curs the T- 
of the veſſel; then take the diſtance /berween the rwo marks” © 

, Which multiply, by the ſquair of the fide ofthe 

the the ſolidity of the-jtregy- 
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wes, 


or”. Mi : -h - on Io Cr Ci 
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\ them together , and whiteyercheirfummebe, the number anſwe- 


thereutitois the Arca or ſuperficial content. Which if they be 
GE and youdefiretored theminto Acres , then out of the Lo- 


Þ thereof ſubſtract ich of 160 (rhe falls in one 
Acre) and there ſhall remain the Logarithm of the content in A- 
cres. Or 


If you would meaſure ſolides by the Table, ſer down the Loga- 
richms of its length, breadth, -and deepth : add them together ; 
and the abſolute Number anſwering this Logarichm is the ſolide 
content 

_*_ Alloby the Table youm ay extra the ſquair Root (of any plot, 

field ood bu ſuperficics) with grear eaſe and quickneſs thus : 

Take the halfof rhe ages m ot the gi o_ Number whoſe Root 

is required, and the Nu enfovcingth is Logarithm is the ſquair 

- Root ſought. 

£ race Me of the Cube Root of any ſolide, rake the third part 

{ofthe ——_—_— of ws a Number whoſe Root is required, and 
wering thereunto is the Cube Roor deſired. 

"7 "Andto por" prank proportional {berween rwo Numbers given 

2h bbs e) is toadd the Logarichms of them together, and rake 
half. ASif you would have the mean betwixt 40. 5. and 72, Thus: 


ps © "The Logarichm of 40. 5 is | 1.60742 
_"TheL arithm of 72 is | . ©, 2.855290 


The ſummes added "PE 3.404712, _ 
ho alfa Log —_ FIT 


ver anſwering this Logatithm i is 54. forthe: mean pri | 


find >, 3» 4»-5, &c. means between any two Numbers, # 

© vag cmmiegf mit te by a Number more by 8 The T7. 
>fmeansdefired, as if 3 means, inileby C | 

i etirgalt, finds thc _ 


1 e;-th g&21 _F = 


. , ” I-# #. 
Y ws} -— Be = 3 


Part x. (51). Chap. 9.” 


—_—_ 


it, &. As, if you would haye three mean proportionalls betw:xt 
4. and 64. 


The Logarithm of 64. is : I. 806189. 
The Logarithm of 4. is | b ©. 692:0G0-"\ 
The difference is , I. 204120” 


The ; thereof is ©. 301030. which "PK added to the Logarithm 
of 4 makes , 993090. the Logarithm of 8. forthe firſt mean: 
added to this laſt , gives 1. 2041 20. the Logarithm of 16. naked 
to this, gives 1. 505150 the Logarithmof zz. which 8.16. z2.ar 
the 3 means betwixt 4 and 64. 

But becauſe the extraCtion of the ſquair Root is ſo needful to be 
known, Ithall demonſtrate the ſame. 

Example , If you wereto find the ſquair Rootof 11 
576. Suppoſing it the ſquairof Fig, 18. Make firſk $576(24 
a daſh at every other Figure, ning allwaycs 44 46 N 
at the firſt rowards eng Sing any _ Vis. at6. and 5. & | 
thatjuſt ſo many Fi inthe quotient or " 
Root ; as lay, w whar is the pe HL F. %. is the neareſt, 


theretge yrite 2. in thequotient the ſame, 

times 2 1s 4. _— — nulrpl th an denhet. 
fa y he pot eemearergres thus have you 20 the | 
oGs F. es W 


c, f. ( conſidering that there is yet one Figure to 

now you want the {quair Roorol the rwoobloog ſquair US, 4.6. 

G. h. ande. 6.f. 4. (ouroſwhich yournuſt ſub the little | 
e.6. 1. þ. ) therefore double your quotient or Root of the ; 

bf Raga tes 364 res Fs 

VS. under 17.and uſe common diviſion , fayi 

ren can we get 4eutof tr 7.anſwer, 4 times, write thatin | 

ent and fay, 4 times 4 is 16. that ſubſtracted from 2 7. remains 1 

| nkpornatds Gn Spe ofrhos ſpate, cor of ITS 

ſtract the lirtle uaironce, becauſe 1 Torr 

- doubling the Ir; theyelons mal ly the f ule 

79 VIS. 4. , that makes 16, the forme rc By ) 
& 


Fes 


# Au 
A. 


_— 


"II 


© 
$orrnrmadd dean lets I5124 
rt : If you migd this ou.canriotgo wrong. 543169(737 
3h ay mryall Lindit will ſo work, therefore 5, 
the quotient and multi fed 1144 
49 write that down. u 4.lubſtrat, 
; d there remains 5. "Thris tells tharthe Root of the large ſquair is 
» + >507paw. 77h ke Jv Figures to follow as appears by 
's) now doubl uotient, that makes 1 4 (this is the 
ph oſcherwooblong ſq airs place the ſame, as in diviſion, and 


a 


waa can We-get wF15 anſwer 3 times and, x1 re- 


oe GER te tice air whoſe fideis 3, Thus, ; 
* -otwrdbch poimdncrake.y There is the R ot othice 
wanting * therefore double the ienc 
Nth! rakes 146 place the fame as before, for diviſion , and 


"ay , how bfren can we get 146 out of 1026; how often 
*0f in 1 5 we ger ones ift Yo\, but nor 9 fow which will 
remain. combo wecanhave 8. No, therefo e.7 and ſet 
wy im percrroryehyennegn —timies one from 
fowers from 2.3. remains 4 atld 7 ſixes from . 
4. & ally rr &. 7 times 7 from 
| tg; Sothe ſquair 


_ 43169.1S 7 37. 
Anditt! ber door Gone, the 


1s: F The ſecond ape-: 
3 ſebers be er than ne avi alt ample cons ſy s 
7 0p _ pans 


4 
4 - . 4 l , % _ * 
4 : . o 

o Y * 


2462528, 


ond 


web 


+ in the inch alber 
fig 
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= 
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- Parti. (53) 


2 vis. firſt the doubling the whole quotient for 
by which y ou divide ron Food as in common. 
CubſtraRting the little 4 uair;(whereof the laſt Figure inthe « te, 
is allwayes the Root) « hencefurth in every operation, if never {> 
many, you muſt allwayes now proceed as inthis ſecond operation, ”* 

Bur to find the ſquair Root oi Number conſiſting Gas; 
Numbers and Frations, as 930. 25 the ſquair > 
of fig. x8. work asif all were whole Numbers, 940,45 (ani 
as before , untilt one Figure of your divifor g60 of 
come under the Fraction of your di ividend, and 63 
then the reſt of the quotient is Fraction, as in 
the Example is plain. 3 
d Bur to find the Root of a Number, thatis not a ſquair 4 + 
. Number, as ry}. fower is the neareſt, and there remains 3. x9 {4 
\ now , how to know the denominator of this Numerator, 16 ©; 
: is ro double the quotient and add oneto it, and that is all- 
! wayes thedenominator to any Fraction happening in Roets, 
the Root of x9 is 4z. | 
> 1 have given you the Geomerricall demoſtration of 
Ca * Root, which ſhewes the reaſon of its Arithmeticall c 
| this I could never findin any Book. 

I confeſs I needto Apologize for theſe andrhe hi 
but the earneſt deſire of ſeveralls forced me, 7 


Place the Figures here. 
Mines 
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THE SECOND PART 
Of the 


SCOTS GARDNER, 


Treating of the Galture of Plants. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the ſeveral wayes of propagation. 


not now writi 
is moſt mat 
improvement : wherefore I 


Firſt in general the ſeveral —— 


YT propagation, and then 
5; Of che moſt uſefull, 
p 2, The ſeyeral wayes. of 
them are. ; 
Firſt by ſeeds, Kyes, — Nuts, Stones. 
y Ny oft- ir 


= 


- 
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# Port 2. (56) , Chap. 1 


F);;.. The bullets beds 7 Chap : is to ſhew the manner andtime of 
: perform 1 clic wa _— = SS i 
mt *$; Andfirſtby ſeeds , _ - or the faireſt Plants, full 
"- ripe, the day fair, and Plants dry. Lay them in the Sun and open 
.* airalirdle,Jogie for Rybbing out, others for winging in tlieir husks. 
And as you ſhould not ſow Fore, Kirnels, Nuts,or Stones with the 

Fleiby part on,. (but cat or Rub itoft by Rollingin ſand, andthen 
dry them a little) ſo nor waſh, Weer; or ſteep _ po 
B any long after they ripe, the moſt part will keep till ſpring , but 
x = EEE | like car, of Gially Hony Sceds , Berries, 
and Kirnells. I do not mean, , Aſb, Holly, Tew, Mezerim , 
Hawthorn, &c. Who naturally lies a year longer, albeit ſowen 
-Immediatly whengarhered, yeteyen ſome of theſe namely the hol! 
will ly ſometimes a year longer than their uſuall time, it the flet- 
_ by ps be not Rubbed off: 

*akmight ſay ſomething of the timely Interring Tulips and others, 


.  c&ukEcome torhe mannerof ſowing: which is, . 
- 2if1Tor cover: the ſeed with the mould , whereot there is ſeyeral mod- 
tes ro the-nature ofthe ſeed, Soil, ſeaſon, or fancy either 
to-fawi che Ground and: tirtie the ſeed in under the furrow , or by 
' drawing trenches in the ſoil, and then drawing the earth over them 
-with a haw;..or ſowing the bed ready dreſt and hacking in the ſeed 
|  withtheſame Inſtrument, orby Harrowing, Raking with a Rake 
- ao drawing buſhes over the ſowed Ground to cover the ſeed, orto 
- put off the furface of the whote bed with the Rake bead andſow 
- thereon, then-draw on the mould again with rhe ſame, and haying 
| atapthe turcows with aſhoyell, ſmoorh the bed with che Rake , or 


A? pake. drills by lines in made up beds, ſow and coyer the ſame with 
+, the Rake bead, not diforderi 1 Ranks, os th le feeds 
+ ticks by lincs, or to ſowahe bed gs \ finemould 


n, &c. 


: (ron and-hardy deeper ihan the ſtall nd tender, and 
Mhring chan beſoceincer, and deeperina light, than 


_ _ 
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Part », (57) : 


Albeir I uſe for the moſt part to Plant and ſow every ſpecies'by 
themſelves, yet you may ſometimes uſe mixtures, a8 Carrocs'and 
Radiſh in one bed, becauſe the Radiſh may be gone'©'re che Carrots 
require much Room. Among new ſet Liquoriſh ſow Onyons,Radilh\, - 
Letrice, and you may ſow Radiſh, Lettice, Parfly, Carrats; Parf. 
neeps together, hed each in their ſeaſons, the Parſneeps will 
ſtay till winter. And drop Beat-Rave or parſly in your onyonbeds 
to ſtay winter after onyons ar gone. Alfo Beat-Rave ,” Skirrery, 
Beans, at conſiderable diſtance in the Interyalls of new Plan- 
ted Artichocks, alſo at a great diſtance among cabbages,; or inthe 
edge of the furrows of other beds. 

The moſt naturall time for ſowing is, when-the ſeeds of rheir 
own accord falls into the ground, nevertheleſs that many doth ' 
well at this ſeaſon, as ſtony ſeeds and ſuch as can endure winter; ye 
the render which ar many with us, doth beftin the ſpring, bur 
conyenience we ſow at ſcyerall other ſeaſons , as —— 
which time they require — ſhade)and in Autumne( 
is the only ſeaſon for ſome) who it render requires defence & es | 
nor can we haye others early at ſpring without hot beds, is . 
a in ſpeciall by fach as comes not to perfettioninour ſhore 

ummer. DE 2 

Endeavour to ſow when the ſil is in good tempera hot-furrow is * 
good , but ſome grounds will not harrow or Rake when'newdely'd- 
' or Plow'd, which when expoſed ſomerimeto air, Froſt, Sur, and 

Showres doth crumble and fall tender ; hence ought ſuchrohe pre 
pared by fallowing. See more ——_— the anog ada 


«# 
. *T 
: %% 


for each ſort in their reſpective Chapters following. Fad 

- 4+ Suckers ax theſe which growes, Runs, Springg'eff or-: 
abour rhe Plant , whereof is made off ſerts by ſeverifi ror, 
parting them off therefrom. ow on 


Take off theſe on Trees and ſhrubs with a violent bur clear 
[+> oo drcheme roots and Anemonies, thatyguayound nn 
i ration. Diane. =. 

© Foforceſuch asare unapt to put faxth Si najwrall | 
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bair the Root, / of theſe of a woody ſubſtance, Joon! itintothe 
, ſlicirdown alittle, and uy ick ro keep the gap open ; 
lin the earth again : ſoth vac aſe prin (and ſomuch 
better if there was an eye immediatly below the cur.) Whenthe 
Fotos are grown, cut off this Plant to olive by it ſelf, 

Another way is to cutthe Root through a lictle diſtance from the 
" Tree, withacleanly flop down-wards, and raiſe up the burtt-end 
of che Root, fo cur ! off till it be a little aboye ho lnkece, = 
| Rootgraffing hercafterdiſcribed, level in and trade the Earth 
ſo ſhall tbe piece left at the Tree ſend furth young Roots, the 
Root fo cur and raiſed ſend out a Top. 
+ Berrer Earth for Bulbs and other Roots, will aſſiſt them topur 
on 


Ent 


the T4 of Fibrous Rooted- —_— in growing-time 
ſets, andto laſt lo 
DE Gracia off ſets of Har _ that loſe the leaf, 
Xr- end 1 Odtoker and inning November , albeit you may alſo 
wiime till. March ,w open. 
Young Tender-trees, with Hardie-greens, let the winter froſt 
55 "and before the faÞriſe, Aprilbeſt for greens. 

Bulbo and Tuberous Roots, when they have done ſpringing 3. e. 
* their ſtalkes and leaves beginning to wither. 

| All Fibrous Rooted-herbes , when ſpringing and before they run 
potions: albeit you may Plant many maker the Flower is paſt, 
d leaves cur, and they ſpringing a Freſh, Bur the firſt 


, Water Shrubs , and Fibrous Rooted Plants, upon 
, at -y ſhade from the Enſuing ſcorchings, by 
ace with ſome y itable Houſe Water 
1: Se if needful. _ Fo 

d choug gywaralt Wacer Tubea, and Bulbo Roots, in drought 

ee dayes; yet be ſparing, and delend them from tos 
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Ro Woo» (59) © « Chap. x. 


_ 


by currings, is wacbfideranchiarSia of 
Lay etit in the Earth without Roots. 
on it of leaves and branches, Plant deeper than theſe with. 
Roots, and inarich and moiſt ſoil, keeping ir watered and ſhaded, 
Uatill Rooted; cut off their Tops fave Greens, as curting: 
be tz Inches long, let g be under, and 3 above BY : 
The better to effect their Rooting, (if a hard ſubſtance, as Yew, 
Quince, &c. ) Twiſt there ends a little or cleave them a piece: 
If render Plants of great Pith as Jaſmines , July-flowers , &c. ' 
Cut only ar a joynt or knor, and plant them: If "ch ſtems of Pithy _ 
Trees, as Poplars &c. Sharp their ends down to a-point, reſerving: 
the bark whole on one ſide. 
If ſtock July-flowers, flit the Bark near the endin ſeveral pa 
round the Stem, fold up the Bark ſocut,and taking the peel'd p: 
cloſe off, Plant the ſame with chis Bark ſpread as you do a Root. 
The time of planting cuttings is, (if Trees & Shrubs,) a-ligt 71 % 
before they Spring, and if Herbes, when ſpringing, as abow#fe 
off-ſets: and let the Stems of July-flowers., and Wall-flo 
well ſhort z. e. ſomething firme, and take fuch as has not 
Flower. 

6. To increaſe by laying is tobend down ſome tend 1 the 
on and _ ooked _ =_ into the 
in its place, and cover with earth of deepnefs ag you ſee fit : 
the ſoil be good, watered and ſhaded in drought, trees - 
Sun ſheltered in Winter, if needfull. (21 £0 

To force their Rooting (if July-flowers) Prune off theun 
withered leaves, and cut it at a joynt into the pith (3. 6, } 


ST tothe neat Jo , thruſt down the 
| covers before: " 

I TA vagi the place interred, 
1 a Bark round at the ſame pl ace: buriſche branctibe1 
, and if any & rythembardag af 

K+ piece Pack-threed or Wyre, to ſtop 
." BEBE ES Curoffall their" 
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Gat Gee very Pithy Trees. A 
©: The: Eels oy Trees and Shrubs has! loſe the leaf, _is + 
0 yall 4 "if ſecured from drought. All Greeng in 
pers Fo uſt bs ſhaded." July:Howers in March, 


Fn and Sherubs will be Rooted that time twelve moneths 
= which time tranſplanc them. the July-flower layed in March 
” may - "Ig oriflayedin 7uly tranſplanted next 


ec nangs (2 is in all caſes, as laying, ſave only that the 
- Garth mult bo raiſes -pulpuped ranch , becauſe it will not hend down 
+0 faſten a Pot, Basket, old Hartor the like onthe 
eTchoncom ſupporter ) let it have a hole in irs botrome, 

ich. you .muſt put the branch to be propagared , and 

Miche Pot wich rich carth, (having ordered the branch as be- 

(os 1t Roat) and Water it often; willow earch or Rotten 

cks at Lhe ne of the Pot helps to rerain the moiſtuer. 
coping og mixt/ after part 

lghenpl coy ropnd / "rags ut with Ldoubl or 


"a a5 weles So Spring-work, and very notable 
" fuch as can ſcarcely be otherwayes obtain'g. 
Ang is to rake a c on Or twig of artee ghd place into , 
ſ T the ſtock.) F4 to-receive the ſame tharthe inward 
bf Boch 5 Joy & laps unite, &c. Mou 
ES, 4s, ” "> " 
> Saw faw off the head of rhe ſtock ina | | 


4 


M5 ®,1 4.4 
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fm ns hate ex etl feet an FORTE: 
little ſhoulderings , not Ragling the end: for if the. bark be raiſed 
at the tail or lower end of the graft, /cſgecially the Cherric } 
ſou: its growing,, cut of its Ny abour 2 ax th res 
a= 2-0 cloſe behind aleaf-bud; then open the clitt. with 
Iron, ſer the graft {or two Graffs if the ſtock be 5 in 
theek clift, ſo as theinward part of the rind of the Graff m 
exactly & cloſe to the inward of the Bark of the 
if it Pinch ,as great ſtocks will, ty it not as you td Rod 


ſmaller: or put in @ little wedg ed Gently io keep it, take a 51 
ay 


bark (from the cut-off head) and cuta hole therein, as ,jt-m 

on, & joyn round the burr of the Graff, and cover, the 

cloſe over in forme of a hawks hood. laſtly cover with clayjtems 
with Horſe-dung, that hath a little ſhort Prins, it; Lf / 6 

with ſoft wax for fmaller ſtoks: this is to preſerve it from 

drying-winds, and from wet which harms moſt. -_-.:... * 16: 

+ Note, it the ftock ſtand perpendicular, ſet the G hy 

Weſt-ſide: if not, then place it on the upperſide if 

winds ſupport them with ſticks' as Splinters to. ab kenby Ok 

W- . Unbind, when you find their bands harme , 

us "png amen; ae which ryme yp 4 ſuch as has-thor. ſa 

| in danger of breaking with the winds, eſpecially  cheny* 

fed in the Bark Yicheafter diſcribed. 7 41408 ep nth 

Pull up. Suckers, cloſe and cleanly from the Rt 

ab off buds that appear onthe ſtock. Graffs cannot - 

%; proſper ,.if the ſtoks be uncleanly or illthriving, and thiyhsg 

A 


"Y by 
- 
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ad through bad _— KW 
Another way of clift-Gratfing is, to cleaye the Graff. ' 
Ftheftock. Thus; pre the, ſtock and Graff as, far ſhoul 
» ring {next diſctjbed , Jo with che Pen-knif, clcaye the-iny 
$oochajoaotruge cut part, and cut up the ſtock-with FN 
lips ift-cyon may by bound on the one ſide.ol t 
þO pp neous pi my 
-aO — te re,26.004 
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> an | 47 
anderſon wa better reſiſt the Winds; as alſo the to, cauſed 
apoonb will ſoon recover. I havethem wholly healed the fame 
I Grafted them. 
isto cut off the head of the ſtock, and ſmooth it, as 
ackeſt ; Cee Ge homakace or bud on one ſide floping 
our ane Inch and half long, with a ſhoulder , bur nor deep, that 
reſt on the head of the ſtock. the Graff muſt be cur from 
nm 2th ſloping gradually , that the lower 

lace the ſhouldering on the head of the ſtock, 
end of the cut part of the Graff, and eyraway 
of the ſtock as the Graff did cover; then place 
both , that the cut parts of both may joyn and fſaps 
unite one on the other: bind them cloſe rogether with baſs, and 
hood them with clay rempered with dung or wax, as before. 
P., _ Graffing in the Bark may be uſed in greater ſtocks, orin re- 
W Ing of old trees, and is only for apts; becauſe laterin 
2 ing, which may be the i end gow when the Bark of 
"the ſtock will peel: Toe when both ſtock and Graff is prepared, 
{as in ſhouldering ) inſtead of cutting away ſome Bark of the 
; for receiving the Graff you muſt flit it on the South-ſide 
the Gp: allmolt-as long, as the ſloped part of the Graff, 
hr Se the Bark at the top of the ſlit with the point of the 
, {made a purpoſe tapering down-wards to a 
0 thruſt down berween the and ſtock, to 


3 | of the Lyon , thar it double not in. going, 
i: —_ Fe EE nd docs whats 
-—  Gzemis pur in, itwill bear the Bark h low from the ſtock nick or 
*the Bark on each ſide the cyon , ſo that it may fall cloſe to the 

Ce Ee foot thert hind and coyer, as before. 
6 ch, is good for theſe chat holds not well o- - | 
WAyes: - in the pms «ranma 
Terncg As wants wp bag 
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Part 1. (6z) 


cut off the cyon orgraff underneath, cloſe tothe graffed place, thar 
it may cubGk by the ſtock only. if i - 5 2thubel © 
Rogrt-graffing is, to rake the twig ofany Tree you | 
gate ,' anda piece Root of the fame kind (cut and Raiſed 
as in ſet 4.) and graft them by ſhouldering, uniting th 
of graff and Root, cauſing the rind ofthe Root Joynrom 
the graff, and fo bind them: the next year they may 
ted to nurſerie ; theſe will be cafily dwarffed; -& 
ſide that the defe of Srocks ar ſupplyed, and they fitfor tral 
tion. | = 
There be many other wayes, but theſe nam'd ar the nioſt material. 
The time of graffing is, when the fap beginnes to ſtirrinche 
fpring ; you muſt begin earlier with Cherries, Plumes, fome later 
with Pears, ending with Aples. 5F; 
Choiſe not your graffs from ſuch Trees as ar ill-Bearers, neither 
from ſuch as has not come to bear atall , but from conſtant and well 
bearing Trees,and the faireſt and fulleſtof buds thereon : ler them 
have a piece of the precedent yearsſhot, whereof make the tail 
and ſhouldering Immediatly below the butt of young wood; and if 
the ſtock be large, make the graffs wholty of the laſts years ſhot; and 
ſuch (having blowing buds acrually upon them) I haye ſeen bear 
fruitthe ſame year. Bur ſome ole hearing Trees TONES 
wherefore you may cut out ſome greatbranch, thatit | 
new , or rather take off the fame branch by circum and | 
plant; the which new Tree may furniſh you with calls. - Cutyour |." 
praffs e're they ſprout, and keep them or carry them, theirends 
1n clay , ordry ina box, theirtops cur off, 127, Le 
' 9 Inoculatian differs from the former wayes of df 
" molt þ for Aptigoks and peaches : any fort will more BY 
hold by this than by graffing, except Cherries ; they come mN 
ly to be a Tree : for I had a plum ſhoot aboye 6 
| fir year; and tho they miſs, yer the ſtocks nc 
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+; In fonie convenient and ſmooth part of the ſtock (at the ſame 
hight as for graffing) with the nenkaits cut the rind overthwart, and 
from the midle thereof gently flir the bark about an Inch long in for- 
me of. a:T,” nor wounding the ſtock; then nimbly prepare the 
bud by-cutting off the leaf till a little of the tail, then lit the bark 
an each ſide 2 little diſtance from the bud , and about half Inch a- 
bove and below the ſame, ſharp that end below that it may the 
mote, eafily go.down, and having a quill, cut more than half away a- 
bout an Inch long ar the end, : (for dividing the bud and rind from 
the ſtalk) therewith take it off dextrouſly and leave not the Root be. 
hind: for if you ſcea hole under the bud on the inſide, the Root is 
gone, caſl it away and prepare another. when the bud is ready , 

then with a bone (made half round and ſharp at the point tapering 


p on the one ſide) raiſe the bark or rind on each fide the ſlit carefully, 

not hurting the inner rind, and with care put in the bud, thruſting 

»it down till irs top Joyn with the croſs cut : then bind it cloſe aboyc 
and below the bud with dry'd Ruſhes or baſs. Or, 


-- You may ſlitthe bark of the ſtock upwards from the croſs cur.Or, 
Cut the edges of the bark about the bud oblong ſquair, and the 
bark of the ſtock fit to receivethe ſame. Or 

Reſerve; of this ſquair piece bark of the ſtock untaken off at the 
upperend,, which muſt be raiſed, that the ſhild may ſlide up berwixt 

theſame and the ſtock ; and ſo bind gently , as before. 
{The time for Inoculation is, when the ſap is moſt in the ſtock, 
from June till Auguſt, neer a moneth after unbind-. e, cut 


through binding and bark with” a gentle ſlit on the back ſide of the 
ſtock, leaving the binding to fall away of its own accords : ar 


b Which time you will ſee who holds. In Marchfollowing, cut off 
© "the head of the ſtock 4 Inches aboye the bud, and that time rwelve 
- monethsthe ſtub roo, that ibmay heal over the wound. you may 


prune a+ graffes, and pull up ſuckers &c. Sce Chap: 4. for more. 
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tend of the fame , andif you muſt carry them farr , firſt cur of 
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+ Choiſe buds from good bearers, as before, take them from the 


ong and well growen ſhoots of the ſame year, and from the big- 
their 
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their leayes, and top of the Stalks and wrap them in moiſt leaves 
or graſs. 

This much at preſent in general for time and manner of the ſeve- 
ral wayes of propagation. 

10. In planting —_—_— prune their Roots,that is, Top them a 
little with a ſharp Knite except Alperagus. Alſo cut their heads ex- 
cept Greens, and Tops of Forreſt-trees ordain'd-for Timber, yet 
the Side-boughes mult , that the head may be proportign'd tothe 
Root. | 

Plant no Trees deep;(albeit ſome deeper than other) when their 
Roots runs near the ſurface, there they recciye the beneficial in- 
fluence of Sun and Showres, that makes yegetables fair and Fruit- 

full. 

Lay litter or the like above ground the Compaſs of their Roots, 
eſpecially the firſt year of planting. and indeed all plants require 
ſome ſhelter & ſhade with Moiſture, when firſt planted, till they get 
Rooting and ſtrength. 

. Cur the leaves and ſtalks of flowers; and herbes, when paſt 

flower or yealded ſeed, nor at any tyme ſuffer roo. many , rather 
purge them in tyme. no more branches, flowers, fruits on 
tree, or plant, than the root nav, mag 

Neither plant and ſow eyery. year the lame plants, on the ſame 
Ridg or Bed- for it Improves them . ro be changed. ſee more ful- 
ly planting, pruning, preſerving, &c. . in their relpeiye pla- 
ces following. | | 
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How to Cultroate, and prepare grounds. 


4 Aving ſhew'd the ſeveral wayes of propagating plants, 
| it is alſo moſt requiſite that you prepare the ground 
for ing the ſame. And that is in the firſt place, - 
To trench it, viz. Begin at one end of the ground, (you mean 
thus to. culture and open) atrench. from one fide to the other, 
thereof ; or 4 foot broad, and from one to two foordeep, as the 
qualitly of rhe ground admits and plants require (therefore li-. 
oriſh muſt haye deeper, |) this being - meaſure oft orher- 4 
Sr parallel at. its, fide , qurne that intothe open trench , withthe 
rurf or, ſurface in the bottome, and the clean earth on the top; 
the filling whereof empticth an other, therefore cur off other {= 
er foot and turne that in as before; thus trench by trenchcill 
& whole be fraſhed. | I preſume you carryed the earth of the 
rſt trench yay taft, or otherwayes filled hollowes ther- 
with, and left the laſt'crench open, (if convenient) for recei- 
ing weeds. Or if the ground be hollow in the midle begin there, 


crench both wayes to help. the level ; if high-in the midle, 


at both Tides, or ends till the two open trenchies meer at the 

; fot the fame reaſon.” | 

end of harveſt the ground is ſofteſt for trenching , 

all Winter open to the weather is thereby meliora- 
ing doth well prepare hard, barren, and un- 
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= , os under the laſt ſhovelling, and 
In 5 years, retrench, it will become to your wiſh, - for all gar- 
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next excellent way of prepartng ground; is fallowing ; 
ſoon as you rcap ex crop , but ler the grnngbefrng, 
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thing moiſt, albeit you ſhould ſtay fora ſhowre, if this be nor late 

inAutumne, you may fallow in November: eſpecially if ſtiff ground 

and reſtirre in Marchor Aprilwhen you plant or ſow; and. al- 

beit you ſhould neither plant or fow it that year, keep it clean 

of weeds in ſummer by hawing, . &c. and at Autumne fallow 

again. 1 as in weaching ſo in this work youthould mix with: 
r JO. 

"Make uſe of the Engl/h faſhion of ſpades which are now com- 
mon, and let eyery two delyers, haye a ſhoveller to caſt up the 
ſmall that falls in botrom of the furrow, and the Delvers 
ſhould turne up the point of the ſpade, and nimbly break and. 
chop all the clods throughly ; this is very material as well as 
the through mixing of the manures with the ſoil So that mixing,. 
ſtirring , reſtirring , fallowing is moſt om for the cold, chu 
led, barren Rugged-narur'd-ground in Scor/andall which ſoftens and: 
tenders it, andfo fits it for nouriſhing good ſeed and plants, as 1 can 
tell by experience, therefore. 

3. Iadviſe our Husband-men alſo to the fallowing of their land,. 

as one; flitfolding the ſame, as a ſecond; Watering, or overflowing” 7 
land, as a thrid, burning the Turf as afourth, Jrviniel exceſſive - * \ 
moiſture, as 2 fi'th; applying proper ſoils and manures ,. and thatat - 
proper ſeaſons, as a fares laying the land toreſt, as aſeventh;; and 
above all, incloſing and planting about their land, as the laſt, and' | 
beſt improvement. a4 

Example : Atthe Autumnal fallowing, delve, or Plow deep; * 

and apply hot unrotted and uncompound dungs and manures : at * 
| ſpring re-plow or re-delye, and apply ſuch dungs and manures as- 7 
| has layn mixed androtted with Earth; then Mix, Rake, ot Hats» 
row. The ſummer following is ro deſtroy the weeds, and; may b&= 
done by Turf, Plough orhy hawing. ky Y 
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The Hufhbandmens flirtglding is equivalent to Gard'ners'® 
vering the ſueface , eſpeciall of dry and barren ground 
leirter, &c- The dung urine of and cartle waſh 
evenly ingo ground, and ſhould be. tur n by the ſummer, 
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Sari a. (68) : Chap. 1. 


and Autumnal. fallowing , . leſt its ſubſtance exhauſt by Sun and 

Air, (except that for graſs, then only harrowed with abuſh of 

thorns) inſtead whereof Gard'ners ſhould top their coverings of 
gr with a little Earth or Sand, and at Autumne dalve all 
Together. 

Husbandmens watering is by Running Plough-furrowes (and 
trenches where needful ) alongit or croſs theit land, ſo as the 
water may gently ſweem oyer the whole: this in the Winter , 

. on dry and barren grounds, which leaves Sulphureous pingui- 
behindir, and ſtrongly improves cither for graſs or corn; but 

that this Husbandry ought as well to be prattiſed, on wer grounds, 

- - 18 eyident, thar the Running of this carryes away the ſowr qua- 
lity of the other. I ſhall ſpeak of Gard'ners watering more par- 


ticularly, : 
” Burning land is, to pare its ſurface with- the Turf Plough 
and lay the fame in heaps to burn; and fo ſpreads the aſhes: 
bur if moſs and heath, ſet firethrough, without rurfing it; this 
deſtroyes the noxious ſowr nature ws theſalt remains in the aſhes, 
for the rpagrhening the Spirit of the Earth. 
- __ Draining the wet, bogic or dropſical groundis, by trenches a 
+ Title deeper than the Spring, /how deep ſoevef) and then ap- 
A Payne. ſoot, aſhes, pigeons dung, &c As tor the abounding 
> of fuperficial water, that is eaſily helped by common waterſowers, 
>-or in ſome grounds by ſinking holes down to the channel. 
- the Husbandman ſhould have his land layed out ordiyided 
cloſes, fome for corn, ſome for medow, and others 
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Part 2, (69) Chap. x. 
How to Incloſe and plant about your land ſee Chap. 4. 
4- Among all the Varictics of ſoils, that-next the ſurface of 

them is beſt, becauſe prepared by the Influence of Sun and” 

Showers, 

Thar called a loam or light brick Earth is the moſt natural 
und for gardens and plantations; ſtrong Blew, White, or 

Reid cla eSare worſt : butthe nearerthey be roa mixture of loam 

{or if they have ſtones naturally in them) they ar the berter; alſo, 

the nearer gravelly or ſandy grounds incline to loam, ſo much the 

better. therefore it your ground be ſtiff, trench with ferns, 
ſtraw, bean-ham, thatch , leitter, Earth under woodſtacks, 
ſmall ſticks, &c. If gravelly or ſandy, then trench and mix with 
loam or the upper part of clay, the Turf of both is gaod. 
It ſtrong clay , trench and mix with fat ſand , highway Earth 
that hath drift ſand in it, Rubiſh of builfings, Lime-Rubiſh, 
gravel. And if it be for gardens or or | enrich it with 
mixt with drift-ſand or light mouldh ſtratum ſuper ſtratum 
4. laying by laying, And if the ground be cold, the more pi- --* 
geons and poultrie dung you pur in it, the lighter and warmer 
it will be. Or make Stratums of Earth, dung and unſlaked lime» 
ſtones to ly a year, and then apply this compoſition, which has beeg. 
hitherto agreat ſecret: therefore prize it. ji Fed 
Binding grounds, which will not Rake as you delve., if dey 73 
and hard, trenching and fallowing expoſeth them to be ſoltngd + 
by weather, as is ſaid: Bur if wet and rough , mix with Aſhes, I 
ſea-Sand, &c. In Culturing, $) 
For preparing my compoſts, I uſe a pit (whercin ſomtimes ® 


I make a hot-bed) oblong , about 4 foot length and breadt 
as I can getdungs, Vegetables, and fill it : ;here-r 
all Kindes or forts with $iratums of © as , WIR 


Sheep, Pigeons, and Poultrie dung, ferns, weeds, leaves, 
aſhes, ſticks , ſaw- duſt, feathers, hair, horns, bones, ucine, ſee 


ring of pondes, ditches, blood, pickle ,. bxine, fea-water ; thie* 
the cleanſing of Houſe of Office ” Ac. ra hos ly a yearat leaft, 
wk L ; _— 
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but not:'aboye two : then take them out 'and- there Stirre, Air, 
| mingle and work them with freſh Earth or by themſelves, as 
; have occaſion, till they become ſweet and of an agrcable 
cent; {yet retaining their vertue |) this frees them from the 
noxious qualities they otherwayes retaine, and conſequently nor 
| fo apr to gender or produce Worms, Weeds, and Mulhroms in- 
+ | _ of wholſome and. pleaſant plants, fruits, and Roots for the 
| le. 

| - 5. Obſerve what manures are proper for the ſoil,as, all hot-dungs 
| 7 ob manures are 'proper for cold, ſtiff, and moiſt grounds : 1d all 
[-# totren and cold dungs and manures are proper for T and hot 'gro- 

' whds. All manuresthatretaines moiſture are for poor, Sandy and 
Gravelly oils 
© As,  Horſe-dung for ſtiff and cold ground; Sheeps for hot and 
Fry; Aſhes for cold, ſtiffand moiſt ; old Woolen-rags for poor dry; 
"3ZEyme moſt excellent for mooriſh and heatly land | Lai of Beals 
Soedryand ſtiff grounds ; pigeons and poultrie dung tor cold and 

moift; Rocren ſaw duſt for dry ; Rubiſh of buildings for ſtiff, cold 
;-Salrforcold and-moiſt ; uſe ir moderately, it de{troyes 
vegetables on dry ground, eſpecially at firſt, but when melt fl | 


Winter Raines, it fertilizeth : Some has ſowen it on moiſt, moori 

landto great advantage, for being farr from the Sun we have itt 
..  vdatile, q* 

6. In your applications you are to conſider,” thar R6tten,dungs 
- and manuresare proper for 'Trees and ſuch flow growing plants, 
=. and unrotten dungs and manures for Annualls, they being quick: 
oo geſtion; of carl 
{2 | > 1 Apr Root of any Tree ſtand on Gung, fart kels unrocten 
2 Gung which burns them ; bur upon po_ and proper ſoil,and 
> compoſed, Well mixed, aircd, ſtirred or tallowed. Moſt fitis the clean- 
Hoes of ftreets and highwayes rogether , Witch the mud and ſcouring 
of 2ndes and dirches , if firſtlaycd on heaps inthe open Air to rote 
Fand Gvecten; andif you mix'it with ſtratums of Lyme char adds. 
much to its goodneſs and lerrility. 
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Forreſt-trees require not ſo much dung as Froit-trees , butwell 
mixed and fallowed ſoil. 

Kitchen Herbes and Roots requires very fat., light ,, warme and; , 
well cultured ground. _y ales 

Flowers and fine planes cannot endure ſoil: too rank with dung , 
neither can they —_ rif it be ; but freſh, clean Earth, with 
rotted neats dung well beaten and mixed together, and a lirtle rot- 
ten willow Earth a lictle below the Koots : here comes in that. deli- 
cate ſoil, the Turf of the paſture, mixt with a lire Lyme, Cowes 
and Sheeps dung, well.rotted and mingled as before. See more par-- 
ticularly whar ſoil each kind or ſort ot plants delights inor loves beſt, 
in their reſpeRive Chapters and Sections following. ®:.;- 

7. As for making the hot-bed for raiſing, carly and tender plants;;” 
diga pit (4 foot deep, and of length and breadth, as you: haye' octas: 


ſion) in a convenient and warme place, lying-well to-the|Sun andl . 


ſheltered from wirids { which you may helpby an; if —_ 
rally) fill it with dung and leitter from the Stables, abe 

thnights gathering,/ ſome makes ir of Barley-ſtray, or the ſame mint, _ 
with bran, becunte it keeps heat long, and its heat not ſo-exceſtiyey + |» 
nor ſo noiſome to plants as dung.) and when well Trcad,and evenoth 
the Top, lay about 4 Inches thick of rich, light / bur freſh» and: 
clean) fifred mould: thereon : arch it over with ſticks, and-cover 
with matrs 4,0r 5 dayes to cauſe it heat;; then uncover and giveit; 
Aira day or two, thatits violent heat may paſs; then ſow-your ſeeds: 
and cover the bedagain And the next day; if-you find: the bed\oyer 
hot give it more Air, if too cold caſt ſome Straw on the-covering 
Kncill che heat returne; ſoby airing and covering you may keepit in 
a conſtant temper : when the Sceds come up, give them Airtadry; . 7 


the moiſture raiſed by the heat of the bed. How to cover- thaechoice -; 


with Glaſſes, ſee Chap, 6. Se, x. Butas there is rrouble in 

- rightly ordering this ſort of hot-bed; ſo here reme feds a berrer © 

4 whichis only:to fill and tread the pit full of new dung-ar ver, 

{{not.covering jt with Earth) and lacewoaden caley therein, 

g.or Lo Inches deep and abour ; foot broad ; (baving 
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atthe ends) boar them full of Auger or Wimble holes at the bot- 
tome, fill them with the foreſaid earth ; and therein ſow your ſeeds: 
and theſe caſesand the earth in them will be kept warme during the 
whole ſeaſon, wherein a hot-bed is neceſlary. for if it loſe heat add 
freſh dung and leitter under , about and berwixt the caſes; (there is 
Dew onthe Glaſſes , while the heat remains, but if exhauſted, they 
will be dry) conſequently the trouble of tranſplanting from one hot 
bed ro another is hereby ſaved. 'Provide a ſhelter over the whole, if 
you pleaſe, and frames of Glaſs over ſome of the inſide caſes, where 
© there is moſt need; others you may leave open,as your Seeds re- 
| By this your pit and caſes are eyery year ready to your 
, requiring only a ſupply of freſh dung. But rhis pit will be ſo 
much the more excellent, it lyn'd round ar the ſides with brick : 
and where'you cannot conveniently ſink it for Water, you ma 
build the ſame aboveground. And when this pit is empry it wi 
- ©bealfo ready for wintering of Flower Pots with 7uly-flowers, &c. 
: "8. In watering plants, uſe not well-water, eſpecially for ten- 
der' plants, \neither Rivers that run long and quick on ſharp gra- 
;- vel: theſe yields nonouriſhment to plants ,but rather chills them ; 
/ therefore if you muſt uſe ſuch, let them ſtand ſometime in the Sun 
— and open Air, uncovered in tubs, mixt with dung, and powrir 
off thedreg,when you uſe it. let the quantity and quality of the dung 
be- according to the nature of your plants (as if great growers 
and require much heat, pur horſe or pigeons dung into the wa- 
cer,-bur'for the more durable put Sheeps ray remembering 
gre be bad, to add the more dung, 
©: When: dung lyes above ground about any plants, (as I uſe to 
dpwith Trees, Artichocks, &c.) The water x9 romegs opus 
water 
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bh the-fame-is very reliſhing tothe Roors, it you powr 

nar alindeUiftance cound the Tree : for when laſhed on the ſtem, 
« + Water no p; | ing , ſtinking Ditch-water, nor no 
7 x thar ſtinkerh : Rain-warer and large Ponde-water is excel- 
—kear', bur-keep it not r00-long ; _ yerif in « Jarge Velkl, the 
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oftener you Stir it, the longer it will keep ſweer : fo the 
larger your pondes or Rivers be , and the opener 'to- the 
Sun and Air, and the more moving by horſe, geeſe and ducks their 
Sweeming , the ſweeter it will be. and if the waſhings of ſtables, 
ſtreets, dung Hill-water , &c. Run into them , that adds much 
to their fertility , providing they have ſome moving, as'isſaid, 
ro make them ſweer. ; 
" If you fear dry weather differre not too long , but water whi- 
le your ground is yet moiſt ; differrenot, if you mind to water 
at all. theſe that Root deepeſt, water moſt. and alſo when you ,, 
do begin, Continue ir ſo long, as you find occaſion. In wateri 
Trees and greater Plants, ſtir and waken the Earth a little abour 
their Roots with a fork, ſo as it may drink the more evenlier , min- 
ding to tread firme again. And for the ſame cauſe you may ſink the 
Earth a little in forme of a ſhallow diſhrownd your Coleflowers ; 
Artichocks, &c. Dip your Flower Pots in a Tub of water, to .: 
drink through the holes at the botrome. 
When you water beds of ſmall ſeeds with the watering "pot; 
ſhake it nimblypthat it may fall like a ſhowre of ſmal Rain, fre.” 
ve often made uſe of a handful of ſmall Straw or Hay drawenas® 
thatch, tyed in the midle, and at one end powred water with + 
a Cup, and ſhaked the ſame that it appeared like a Gentle be»: 
dewing rather than a glutting Rain. £528 
Some that are deffrons to have the ground allwayes "moiſt as 
bour any plant, do place near it a veſſel with water, and init; 
3 a piece woollen clothe with one end thereof hanging out to the 
nd, and the other in the water: the Cloath being firſt wer; 

it will drop continually, if the end without be lower than thats 
| within the veſſell: and when the water within fails, ic maybe 
£44k mented; If ir drop not faſt enough, the clothe may be incxeds* 
-/ fed, if too faſt, diminiſhed. | th 

Early in the Spring while rhe weather is yet cold, Fiat 
you be cautious in watering the leayes of the young and tel 
plants, only wet the ground about themr when your plants*s 
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ſeeds are more hardy and the nights yet cold, water in the. fore- 
| - noons: but when  & nights are warme, ordayes very hot, then 
$ the'eyening is the beſt time. 

.: Plant in wet, and ſow indry. I donot mean over weft or over 
dry. Withall let them have good Air, which conduceth much 
ts theig health and lite, withour which nothing can live. 
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CHAP. INT. 
"How to propagate and order Ki orreſt-trees. 


icing here the diſtintion of ſpecies, (having con- 
fin'd.rone chapter) I ſhall ſpeak briefly, yet 1 hope 
; Plair 4 of their Governement, thus - 
# .,Albcit the moſt of Forreſt-trees may be Increaſed by Suckers, 
© Layers, &c. Yet if you deſire Trees. worth your while, Raiſe 
- them from. the ſeed. Therefore prepare a ſeminary, or. ſeed-plor 
Together with a nurſerie well ordered and,handigmely made- up 
in beds, as in part x. Chap. 5. ſect. 2. and there ſow and ſer your 
s and plants in their reſpective ſeaſons ; keep them clean 
= ug and waterthem when need is: alſo Earth up and 
- dible-in theſe caſt up by the Froſts, as well as ſhade and ſhelter 
” in time of neceffity. Let them ſtand ſome but one , others two 
© years in. the ſeminary after they riſe, then remove and plant 
> 1 nurderie, a foot one way and half the other diſtance, or. 5 | 
Rawes in the bed (if 6 foor broad, ) in ſtraight lines, having fiſt | 
pagd-cheir Roots , eſpecially roped the main Roar that runs 
Kraight down ; ſo ſhall chey {end turth ſyde or' feeding. Roots, 
g agree well with tranſplanting thereafter. Alſo. proportion the 
ad to the Root by Pruning up the fide boughes, xeſerying; ſome 
alicft a all the way. on: the body, to-ſtop thelap in its 
<ourle, t > wes 444d pcamens its hight, and. this. will 
prove fication againſt the winds, wm 
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Cut not the wpv of theſe Trees you ordain for Timber, except 
ſome grow crooked inthe nurſerie ; theſe ſave Greens may befell*d 
near inthe $pring or at midſummer, and train up'the ſtreigh- 
teſt ſhoorupainto be the Tree. Whenthey have ſtood 3 yeats ar 
molt in this nurſerie, -replaritthem at a wider diſtance'in Spad-bir 
trenches , 3 foot one way andrwo the other, where they may ftand 
till they be ready for p_—_ out in your Avenues, Parks, 
Groves, &c. Whichwilt bein ; years, if thir Rules be obſerved. 
Bur if youthink chem yet too ſmall for ſetting our, you muſt tranſ. 

lant at a wider diſtarice , and'at every remooyal Top all their 'Roots 
with a ſharp Knite , anc thinthe ſide-boughes for lightning the head: 
but donot prune up all,as isthe Cuitome of the ignorants, whole ' 
Trees are ſolong , ſmall-4nd rop-heavy,that they cannot ſtahg;'bur 
of pruning: more hereafter. It you negle& this'tfanfplanting and: 7 
nay cs trop Root, while young, your cſſayes to doit when. old: © 
will prove ineffectual , nor will they ever be worttrrhe while. | 

Allche time that your Trees remains in nurſerie, and ar leaſtthe- -* 
firſt and ſecond year thereafter, be carefull ro cleanfe rhem from -- * 
Weeds and Suckers bydelving, hawing, &c. The advantage Hete 
ſhall ſoon counter-ballance the coſt. | 

Choice your Seeds trom the high , ſtreight, young and well thri- 
vying Trees; and the faireſt , wonders and brighteſt thereon : 
for its obſerved that the ſeeds of hollow Trees (7. e. Trees whoſe pith * 
> is conſum'd )doth not fill well or come topertettion, as or d 
- , faycsof Pears, concluding that the Kirnells of Fruit depend 'much 

pppon the _— And I bid you reject ſuch as was never ſerby att, 2 
* fas Peeviſh parents forChildren, that mult be thus acccmmodat with > 
-uncouth lodgings as well as dycts in their trayells : Irs a miſchiefin:-- 

" many people that accompts all ridiculous, that they haye not been 
bred up with or accuſtom'd unto, ſo with Trees in ſome reſpet. * 

2. As for theOak, the Acorns we get trom 2urs furthy 
a luſtier ſhoot than ours ; nor do I approve of them in naturatwoods” 
they ripe beginning O&7ober , gather themina dry day, and lay: 
fomcopen Room co dry a monerh,, curning them. with a broom,chels 
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laythem ina couch dry ſand till latter end February, dible them in 
the ground zInches deep, 2 rowes in the bed,(if 6 foot broad;)they 
come up the ſame ſeaſon, and allthough they will grow on any 
round, yet way grow betrer on the beſt, that is agood loamy 
Earth. Order them as is directed in nurſcrie. 
The Elm that growes with a clean and taper body is beſt worthy 
out care. we have extraordinary clean and ſmooth barked Elms 
m Holland : butI think they take more paines in preparing and 
making their Earth fine, which certainly is moſt conducible rhere- 
unto. Their Seed falls beginning of Zwne, (tho it doth not fill 
_ every year ) when _ degin tofall, gather them and ſpread on a 
elite, then ſow them immediatly oct overthe 
bed, and yery thick coyered near an Inch of Earth; I had them 
come up within 10 dayes : they loye a light Earth ſomething 


The Alh ſeed is ripe in November and December : having ſpread 
themalittle rodry, put them in a hole ſtratum , ſuperſtratum of 
-- EarthandSced ; take them our at Spring come twelve moneths , 
; andſow as Elm, for now they riſe ; and loves a tender ſoil not too 
- - Moiſt. 

Thegreat Maple, commonly , but falſly called Plan, its ſeed is }! 
rip! cov ory apa ſow itatSpring it, comes upthar ſeaſon : afteRs 
foil th Aſh or rather better. 

The ſmaller Maple is rather for Hedg , its ſeed lyes as Aſh. 

The Beach ſeed ripes the end of ſept : but ir fills not well 
year, nor ar we ſo yery plentiful of old trees, as could be wiſhed: f 
- thatcauſe we ſend abroad for ſeed. as ſoon as it comes to ourhand,i 
= may be ſowen, or rather keept in a couch of ſand, as thegreat 
> Maple ill che ſpring,for it comes up that ſeaſon:attects alight ſoil,no- 


>>, The Walnuts,and cheſtunt, albeit they be fruit trees, 1 plantthem 
vithauethe orch : walls , their nuts ripes beginning of OfZob: when 
"they begin to fall rake them oft and ruboff the outward husk, but do 
not weetthem, then order them as accorns; they comeup the firſt F' 
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ſeaſon and aftes zhight loamy earth, I could wiſh for mote-hars- -! 
ſecheſnuts their ſeed | _ turkie. 

The black cherrie or green isa tree that ove well in Avenues 
and thickets. there is a ſort at Nz4drie-caſtle where I was born7. 
miles weſt from Edinburgh, whoſe fruit is preferrableto any cher- 
rie: Itake it tobe afort of heart , but it's a great bearer; (which 
pertie the heart cherrie wants )they ar beſt ſtocks tor ſtandard cher- 
ries. learned Evelen and Ingenious Coot takes notice of this tree. 

Gather cheir fruit wheen full rip, the beginning Awgu/?, cat of the 
fleſhy part. c- the fruit, and lay the ſtones oy >. <2 then lay 
them by /fratums with arth, which prepares them,if ſow'd at ſpring 
to riſe that ſeaſon, otherwayes they ly till the next: rhey affecta, 
light, ſharp ſoil, andit you may, mix ir with moat ;- and 
then it ſhall be for cherries of all ſorts. 

The w:ld Service, commonly called Rons-tree, their fruit ripes in 
Sept:which you mayſcat orRub oft by rolling in ſand;then prepare & _= 
ſow them as cherrie. T hey love a moiſt Ground or ſhade not wer, 
if you will plant them in better ſoil in Ayenugs,me thinks,theywould, 
be very pleaſant when ſpread oyer with their umblefaſhion'd , bright. 
Red fruit. 

The Line or Lidne tree, commonly called Lym, the broad leafed. 
with odoriferous flowers is beſt. the fed ripes beginning OfFob;But. 
fills not well every year with us, and indeed we have tew gometo 
any conſiderable paretiion yet I have ſeenthem bear ſeed at Haz 

z/toun. it{houldbe alittle dryed in an Room and couched in 
moilt ſand till wintee paſs, and then ſow'd inalittle ſhade, for they 
nuſt nothe roo much expoled to the ſcorching Sun: they comeg-up 
he fame ſeaſon; but if not prepared through winzer, they lie tillthe - © 
iext, they love afreſhloamic earth (& in planting them 1 adviſe yow =? 
o cover the ſurface of the carth about them with leitter cope with 
earth the firſt year at leaſt. —_— 
The horn beam may be ordered as ſmall, ; map/n they; ike 
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light in dry banks ,nor are they ſtately forreſt trees, 

The Birch is a proper tree for much of our poor ay and barren 

1 never raifed any of them by ſeed inthe wood, they are ſo 

plenitie by ſuckers, &c, Many of which handſome trees | have 
planted (uecesfully. /" 

TheBeantree foil yulgarly called peaſcod-tree,its ſeed ripes in Of. 
and being kept dry all winter , ſown art ſpring comes up that ſeaſon, 
and affects a moiſt Ground but ſweer. 

The white poplar vulgarly called Abel, its a quick growet and 
pleaſant tree, ſo is Mſpen;they are eaſilic propagated by cuttings;ſo 
the laſt by ſuckers, ſee chap. 1. /ef2. 5. They loye a good foil ſome- 
thing moiſt. 

The: Ald is ſo 'propagable and loyes the marſhes ; and ſo is 

The willowes, Sallows, and oziers , they all affe&ting a moiſt 
ground and muſt be ſo kept till Rooted. 

ButIcometo greens ; as 

The Pinetree and pinaſters whoſe husks you may expoſe to the 
ſun till they open & ſeeds fall out;to be ſowen in March but it late ere 
they come home(they requiring the ſummer ſun to open them)if you 

n ſow, they cannot get ſtrength ſufficient to withſtand the enſu- 
winter;therefore keep them in dry ſand all winter,and ſow them 
in-thefpring; For they riſe that ſeaſon wherein they are ſowed, 
they loye a good and tender ſoil, they are ſomething render while 
young (4 | greens are) the great Pineis tenderer than-pinaſters, 
1d-nice in tranſplanting. therefore obſerye the Rule in chap. 
 fefF.2. Shade and ſhalter in both extremities of heat and gold whi 
young, Butnonſoproper for us as 2 
> The Scdts Firre, many one of their huſks have Igathered 
> © timeberween Jax: arid latter end CIfareh, lay them on a Cloth 
the Sun which opens them , to be ſowen latrer end Aprile, .. 
come up that ſeaſon,” and loves a ſoil with Pinus.  Seehow to or-\;” * 
4 pay rw for they muſt be dibled in againthe firſt year, as *-4 
- pu ſorts of * 
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the firſt year. And therefore help the ground where irs not ro pnt- 
poſe, hey will pay you or yours for your pains) as if you plantin 
gravelly or dry fandy ground, mix it-with clay and rurfe a | 


diſtance round about the Roots : or if in ſtiff and moiſt clayes.,. 


trench 8 or 9 foot on cach ſide round the compaſs of the'Roors, ad- 
ding fmall gravel, fatt ſand, &c. *Andplanrtebb: but enough of 
his in the laſt Chapter. | 
The filyerFirreis ſoordered, only its tender while young, and 
ſubje& co blaſting. | 
The Pitch Tree (as common Firre, its a hardie 'T'ree,and no won- 


der, ſeeing , as I am Informed, it growes by nature plentifully in. 


Norraway. 


The Yew is alſo a hardie Tree, _ requires ſome defence- 


while young, their Berries ripes in Novem: Rub off the fleſh or clam.- 
my ſubſtance , and lay them to dry alittle, (but not at the fire)rhen 
box them Stratum Superſtratum of earth and ſeed , placing them: 
inthe ſhade till the ſpring come twelve moneths; at which time ſow 
them , and thenthey ſpring , affetsa goed ſoil, nor ſift. 

The Holly is tobe uſed as ew : for they ly as long; its the moſt 
proper for hedges of all the plants in the World. Next thereunto, .is. 


the Hawthorne (tho not a )whoſe ſeed ripes in OfFob : and * 


to be uſed as Holly : forit riſeth notrill the ſpring come twelve mo- 
neths; and the better youprepare and mix the ground with Rotted 
Jung, the larger will they ſhoot. Nor let any Imagine, that Holly 
ſo-loves not dunged ground, nay, (ſay they) poor and gravelly 
il; but] know the contrary by experience. 

of ſome ſhrubs in Chap : 7. for I muſt leaye them 
, and come ſhew you how to tranſplant and prune the ſtately 
l ees. 


) diſtance from the ſhemy; by making a Trench round, andbe 
haſtie: then top allheir Roors witha fharpe knife, ( 
down as a veP) cut off all che bruiſed and broken 
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7ou can) eſpegiallygreens; at leaſt take all the peo. rl 
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3. In Tranſplanting remove with earth about their Roots (i 
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come at firme wood , top the ſmall Roots like hair, to make them 
ſtiff, ſo as they fold not, when the Earth is putin, and rottthere- 
by : proportion the head alſo to the Root by thinning it, prune ſide- 
boughs ;, (reſerving allwayes ſome for tapering the Tree ) theſe 
Qu.cut., do it cloſe and ſmooth by the body, Fanting upwards 
-and they will. ſoon overgrow-the wounds, it the branch cur off be 
not great. Cut not the tops of Oaks, Beaches _—_ endure 
it, neither any Tree that you ordain for timber; it I have been 
neceſſitate ro lop great old Trees, whoſe heads could not other- 
wayes be conform'd to their Roots, which neceſſarly ar dimini- 
ſhed upon removal. Butthis is not the caſe of well trained Trees 
in anurſcrie. 

The Rule for removing old large Trees out of woods or other pla- 
ces, who was never before Tranſplanted, is to make a trenchat two 
ſides of the Tree, diſtance conſiderable, till you can Inforce the Tree 
upon on ſide: then curthe top Root through , ſaving as many col- 
lateral Roots as you can; leſſen its head, or lop it if it canſuffer, and 

 Toſetup the Tree again, and tread 1n the carth about it, as it was; let 
it ſtand 2 years to emitt fibres or feeding Roots to nurſe it when 
Planted our. 
But to my nurſed trees again. When you remove, as is directed, carry 
them as quickly to their new quarters as you can; let the ſoil where 
you ſet them be as Connaturalto the nurieric as ; 965 ſible , ſee the laſt 

chap. for preparing grounds and ſee part 1.chap. z. and 4. for the 
orderlic wayes of planting, 

The beſt way is to make the holes a year before you plant , andi 

ſummer ſtirr and turne their carth, that no weeds growithereon 

- * make them betwixt, 12. and 18. Inches deep, and betwixt 4, 

-* 8. foot diameter, if ordinarie trees: but if the ground be bad and 

+. [oper ior thexcees,then trench, mix & apply, till ſuch become 

7 When you plant, lay the ſurface in the bgttome and fillup the _ 

© hole with fine earth, cill ic cap only admit the upper par: ofthe root to 
level with the ſurface;,(this 1s got to plant deep, tor they ng = | 
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but cheat themſelyes ) then ſer on the Root of the tree in the midle of 
the hole, and if nocarth adhere to the ſame, make a little hurt in 
the middle of ſmall earth, and lay the roots right ſpread round about 
withyour hands that nonly folded-or diſorderly , then put infinie 
ſmall earth amongſt the roots,& ſhake and move rhe tree, ſotharthe 
earth may goin amongſt them rill no cavity or yoid'beleft to let in 
the air; ſuch roots as folds raiſe up and level in their wonted pol- 
ture -with your hands ſhovelling on mere earth and tread 
gently ,” then fill one more and tread well with your | heels 
till ir be as farr filled up about-as it ſtood in the earth be- * 
fore, make thobulk about leyel on-the top, and juſt the breadth of 
the hole,and it will be about halt a foot above the ſurface ifordinary 
nurſſed trees and good ground. you may put on the rounding ſtring 
to make its edges circular and handfome,orif you wiltto make it like 
a geometrical ſquair, then ſtreighr lines from fide roſideof a thicker 
will make up the bulks that the whole will appear as walks and bor- 
dours two wayes: lay new horſe dung and leitter or ferns aboye 
the bulk / ſoas it touch notthe ſtem ) coyered with a little earth to 


keep it from drying, the Rains will waſh in its ſubſtance and refreſh 
the Roots, beſides it keeps out ſummer drough and winter froſts. 
The firſt year at leaſt go through, now and then, and tread them 
right after winds. I am not for —_—y trees { bur tor training them ſo 
as they may not need it,except you drive three ſtakes about cach rree 
at the out fide of the bulk , then the double ſtraw Roaps'ry<d from 
its body to all the three ſtakgs will ſecure; and if-you faſten croſs. ; 
tic and thorns, h all be a fence about cach tree. Rub» 
df bake to break foorth near the Root orany place where: * 
YOu not have them, (bur ſtill leave ſome here and there onthe _ *? 
ide.ro ſtop the ſap from running too much in head)keep them clean» 


of ſuckers & weeds by hawing in conn arte Sh he 
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Part 2. (82) Chep. 3- 
© The time of planting, ſee ſeaſon for off ſets Chap. x. Sect. 4. ne- 
gle: nor-your time of carly planting, that is, as ſoon as they give 
oyer | growing , and before the froſts come on, and you 
ſhall fee them farr out-ſtrip theſe ſer in the Spring , though 
have-;often :planted. in the Spring through neceſſicy , but then 
E-was allwayes ſomething mare than ordinary carefull to defend 
them from the enſuing droughts, by covering their bulks and wa- 
tering , '&c.. Yet I preferre the Spring for Firr, and other ſuch 
Greens, which therefore unayoidably requires the ſame care. 

: +. Lhewed before how'to prune in the nurſerie while young.now 


{* cotititme; whenplanted out whileſt they be ſmall, prune every year, 


whenalittle older once in 2 years, then once in 3 or 4. and never 
thanin 5 or 6. 
And as you prune up the body , till the deſired hight leave ſmal! 
branches here and there by the way , that it may bring greatneis 
with irs hight , - 9m: a8 RT more able to ſtand; let 
never a Tree get a than irs Rootis ſufficiently able ro 
arſe and bear; neither be Raſh in loping them, except,they be al. 
:ady top-heayy , which brings Ineſs ; ifſo, cutat a crooked 
place, lanting upwards, clean and ſmooth, and train upthe ſtreigh- 
teſtſhoot again to be the Tree : or rather if you can fayc-its head 
by thinning and croping the branches on that fide which-leans 7.e. 
| the ide, thus at midſummer, and ſlit the Bark. in. the Spring , 
&  ſomay itgrow ſtreight and taper. Purge ſtill the head when ok 
- fall and prune fuperfluities, cut off all that Croſs ,-Rubs, Frets, 
-. andGalls on another. © Permitnot Trees to Fork, traintheg-with 
- aheftreight and taper body, and a handlome round ai 
> head. Andwhenyouprune, cutcloſe and ſmooth by x 
Z bough with the Knife, or Chiſſell and Mell , or if the be 
» cut with a ſaw (nicking it underneath firſt) and ſmooth i 
2 Chiſicll, ſo will ir heaadect : butifthe Treebe' 


- 
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& Id aad hes great, ſuch will never be able toovergtow the 
wound, theref tif you muſt cutſuch, doata bg - from 
| thebo8 the wound decligingthe Horizon. Thus Trainpines, 
. Liga" £% andtiicſeof the Conicall Tribe | xiesanly which 
ae: 3 , : methode 
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methode they naturally follow , ) you may cut out ſome of the grea- 
teſt branches of the under ſtorie, but ſoas you leave them regular: 
or equally furniſhed round : ſomay you leave one ſtorie, cut 6urt 
the ſecond , leave the thrid, &c. Cur nor their tops, yet you 
may crop ſome of their ſide-boughes if the Tree be t vy ,- and 
afterwards as the Tree gets footing, cuttheſe clean off. 
There be two ſeaſons for pruning ſuch as loſe tlie leaf : rhe firſt 
for theſe of little pich is OcZober and November , or any time in 
Winter : and for them of ſoft wood and preat 'hearts, and for 
Greens let the froſts be over, and before the fap in them riſe, except 
Firrs and other Roſinious Trees in November, becaiiſe if prun'd 
in March they bleed , and in Seprember and Oftober thity have not 
given over growing. | | 
The ſecond time is midfummer, which 'is ordinarly abour'the 
end of June : this is a ſafe time toprun them of great pith arid any;” 
thatis unapt to bleed ; bur eſpecially for cutting of young ſhoots 
of this year: extripate all ſuch buds and ſhoots as you defire nor 
1 to grow, and hereby you may make clear! bodied Trees/albei - 
never ſo apt to break ont in Side-boughes, as ſome Elms ite. 
oo the diſcaſes of all Trees with their cures, ſee Chap. 5.Se&.$_ : 
9. | 
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ſtrong ers over-growes the weak, neither fuffer Briers , Bram- 
bles, Docks, or Thiſlcls therein. 

2. Your holes having ſtood rwo years in the ſeminary and two 

in the nurſerie, removethem by atrowall or a ſpade with a clod of 
Earth ar their Roots, croping ſuch Roots as appears Without the 
clod with a ſbarp Knife , and leſſen its head by croping the ſide. 
boughes, (cut notits top) plantin made up bordures , or at the back 
of Ditches at a foot di ingood earth. Let them ſtand two 
years untouched except weeded, then cut their tops at a bud to 
” make them furniſh thick , and ply their ſide boughes to grow 
+ through other, like ſlicing or feathering, and next year fall ro work 
with the Sheers, cutting both ſides and top as we uſe to do with 
Box, &c. Neyer ſupporting or binding any Hedg , as is the Cuſtome 
effome: plant your holhzes in Aprile , and when ready for ſheers, cut 
ja May and 7uly therewith , and ſo. train them cloſe from the bor. 
= tom, but neither too broadnor too high. 
27.3-: The hawthorn having ſtood 2 or z years in the ſeminary, pull 
+ them-up and cur the ends of their Roots, and their tops within 4 
'” Inches of the Root, and plant them within the tence hack of the fl. 
ditches in the good earth, delye them in 1p: bl ſpading all a- 

{ two rowes, a foot diſtance, ſtanding in equilateral — / 
 Rill thickning your bordure by adding good Earth Bc. Lerthem | | 
© ſtand 3 years untouched, except weeding and reparing where an f 
; is dead : then fill them within Faalf | of = _ ſo wi 
they ſhoot turth a thicket of you ts, which next year 
4 betain'd with the ſheers, as bebe ivſtruded. hk " 
© .:4- If you would Plant your hedge on the face of a ditch, Win'wet 
/-, anc rounds, then ſtreatch a line at both ſides of 
{bag ets ed 


ritt with the ſpade alongſt by the ſame. , ſlanti 
ch be 7 quarters wide; 'it muſt he 51 
zadrh-at the bottom) ————— " 
a | | de < nin'd; with bali a uy croepting , hecaulſe ſo. 
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much will crumble doun by the froſts, &&c.) On the top of that, 
lay one row ot quicks, their rops ſtanding up alittle towards the 
ditch, cover their Roots with fine ſmall earth, andlay another ſpa- 
ding above them, and if you will lay another row of quicks aboyec 
thar, every one here oppoſing the mid-intervall of the other, andſo 
coyer on the reſt of the mould till the ditch be finiſhed: being all- 
wayes ſure to put good earth next the quicks, tho you ſhould bring 
it Com ſome high-way or ridg of land nextthereunto, and every 
year ſcour the ditches, claping it up about the quicks. or a farr ber- 
ter Way is, 

To ca{t half of the Earth that comes our of the ditches, tocach 
hand, and quicks in both ſides; accordingly this will make an In- 
vincible fence: tor then the hedg growes up on both ſides of the 
ditch, the gutter berwixt makes it terrible. butthatI am againſt 
the common double, ( which is z ditches near other, ah. the 
Earth that comes our of both laid betwixt them, with arow of, _ 

uicks in the face of cach ditch, ) is becauſe here the quicks are 
obnoxious to the croping of cattle ; ( beſides _e take much 
round and the quicks are too much burthened with Earth,) ra- 
ther if you be forſuch, make alittle ſpace berwixt of plain ground, 


tc. 


, where you may plant the Hedg. 
' : 5. Bur if you would have a row of Trees round by your dit- 
| ches, then make theſe two ditches the breadth of a walk fun- 


\ drie, bur parallel, and inthat mid intervall plant one fingle row 
of Trees, and rhe two hedges at the Back of the ditches : here 
you haye two excellent walks of ſhade, nor is the ground loſt 
eween thir hedges; you may haye good Hay, and in large quan» 
. And in effec this is the beſt way that ever I thought upo, _ : 
br Incloſing and ſheltering our grounds and plantations ; and... 
fu may make the Interyall berwixt theſe hedges wider , fa # - © 
may have two rowes of Trees. ne, 

6. Now for fencing the quicks in all the ſeveral forts from * 
croping of beaſt, as indiſpenſibly neceſſary while young, - . 
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If*the Hedg be planted alonghe by the back or inſide of che 
Ditch, then the ſtreng Ditch with its Earth caſten to both ſides 
will ſence it: and if you think that not ſufficient, ſer, ſtake , and 
raiſe Hedg on the topof the bank, or rather (which is indeed much 
better, ) cuttings oft Thorns ſet there in aſpade birt trench well 
backed: or for want of theſe, back up the Ditch with Turf , 
which is like half Ditching. But all this time there is but one ſide 
of them fenced, and that next the paſture; theretore no 
beaſts can'come on the other ſide to cat the Fogage, except 
teathered horſes : but if you make the hedg or Hedges and Trees 
betwixt the two Dirtches you may caſt half of their Earth to 
each hand , and back them as is Said, which fences from all 
hands moſt elegantly. And if you plant your Hedges in the 
face of the Dirches, the ſame backing on cach hand will alſo 
{ence them. 

But where you plant Trees at a great diſtance through your fields 
or parks, you may fence every particular Tree by cutting alittle | 
trench . round 4 foot off che Tree, and about 2 foot wide, fa- 
cing it handſomly up like a ditch, laying one row of Turfs or | 
ings aboye other, till it be ; foot high from the ſurface, F\ 
| ng them with the ſmall Earth or ſhovcllings, battering in- ZF* 
ward tothe Tree ; here the Tree muſt be high planted : tho more the / | 
Soyl inclyn-rower, or the ſourer that be, plant ſo much the higher / | 
= above the ſurface; you may ſtick ſome Briers, or Thornd "vn 


"” the top of this Tump. { 
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How to propagate , and order Fruit-trees. 


T. & Þ HE only Fruits for this Countrey are Aples, Pears, Cher» 
ries, Plumes, (and Apricocks, and peaches at Sourh- 
ſide of walls, ) Currans, Goosberrics, Rasberrics, &c. 
Before I begin, I ſhall premiſe ſome obſervations on _—_ Xc. 
a ſure means to obtain Fruits of the deſired ſpecies , and that in 
ſhort time: for by taking the twig or bud of ſuch afort as is u 
good fruit, and bears well, and Graff or Inoculateinto a proper 
ſtock, you ar ſure to have the ſame fruit; becauſe the Graff domi- 
nires, albcit it may have alittle ſmack of irs ſtock whereon now 
Grafied. And you may expect fruit, becauſe it may actual- 
| ly have the fruit buds, as being taken ſrom a bearing rree. But 
F it youſowthe ſecd, they will be- long e're they cometo bear, and 
/ at length —_ bring no fine fruit, and for the ſeed of Graffed 
FF Trees, they will not bring the ſame fruit ; Pears, and Aples will 
rather bring a Fruit of the nature of the ſtock, whereupon they 
| have been graffed ; and although you thonld take a Cyonof the 
- \ fame, and graff in its ſelf, thar vill not alter the Fruit, nor better 
the Tree, except a little check its aſpiring, which may as well 
eftected by pruning. 
Wee can UG be ſure of the deſired fruit, by cuttings, layings, 
circumpoſition ; but ſuch are allwayes Dwarfiſh and ſhortli- _- 
ved Trees , as wanting a-main Root which all ſeedlings have. . ©: 
ace ariſeth one reaſon, why ſtocks ſhould be raiſed from the... 
ſeed. Suckers are not ſo clean and luſtie ; therefore not ſo able os 
ufc the grafts, and they are apt to ſend Suckers again. Only Hook 
adn plum Suckers as yery good, becauſe when they Spring off 
Koot at a diſtance from the ſtem, they ſtrick good Roor of 


themſclves, very muel — ſeedlings. Moreover you 
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©. fruits, plants, Graſs, Hay , &c. Aples affet apretty rich lo \ 


3 Gol, tho ne will bear in clay mixt with lym , dung, and T 
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| -oþ on a Root or a ſtock Sprung off that Root as in Chap. 1. 


4.& 8. which is near equal to aſcedling, 

The ſeed of crabs, or wild Aples, and pears, may be fit to 
ſtocks of ſuch Trees” deſigned for the fields, or more Rug- 
god grounds; but for a cultivated ſoil I would choice the ſeeds of 
ner fruits. And ſo the great White-plum is the beſt ſtocks for 
Apricocks, or for want thereof any other White-plum with great 
ſhoots, albeit it doth on any plum: but we reje& ir ſelf for a 
ſtock, as being too ſpongie and not ſo durable. But Peaches 
and neQarins, takes only beſt upon Peach ſtocks , fo cherries 

on g=- and Plumes upon plumes. E 
. Goosberries, and currans,. needs not grafting; they do well by 

Suckers, layers, and cuttings. 

To make Dwarfe Aples, Graft 6r bud on the paradiſe or any 
that hath Burry-knots , Codlings , Redſtracks, &c. Dwarte 
Pears on the | but no Pear holds well on it (that I have 
"me, faye Red Pear Achans and longavil ; bur you ma 
re-graft for varieties. And if you be very curious for theſe 
ſtocks / which! I am not ) you may cut them at the 
Spring, when ready for graffing ,within 2 Inches of the ground, 
and ar Auguſt come twelye moneths Inoculate in that young ſhoot, 
and perhaps they will proſper the better. but I think graffing in 
the Roots'of Pears, will produce Dwarts. 

Dyarſfe-cherries on the morella, or on the common Red cher. 
tie. Oronthat Red geen ſpoken of in Chap. 3. Sec. 2. which is 
more Dwarffiſh than the black. F 

2, The mellow, warme and light ground is-Gor fruits ; ard 


. although the beſt, warmeſt and lighteſt land, yields moſt excel. 


lent corn, yetthe ſtrong, ſtiff, cold, moiſt yields not ſo ggod 


ſper well enough where the ſoil is mixt with Gra- 
Aples and Pears are better reliſhed in warme gge 
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and therefore muſt be helped by draining and application of proper ' 
Medicine , ſee Chap. 2. 

Cherries, Plumes, Apricocks, Peaches affect a light, ſharp 
ſoil throughly prepared and mixed with Rotted manures. Asto 
their p—_ 

By Gratfing are Aples, Pears, Cherries, Plumes, Quince, 
Medlar, Wallnut, Cheſnurt , Filbeard, Service, &c. 

By Inoculation or budding ar Apricocks, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Almond, Goosberries, Currans, Aples, Pears, Plumes, Wal- 
Inuts , &c. ; 

By Suckers , are Currans, Goosberries , Barrberries , Raſ- 
berries, Quince, Vine, Fig, Mulberrie; its the white that feeds 
the Silk-worme : Bur thar's to little purpoſe here. 

By layers and circumpoſition are all ſorts. | 

By cuttings are Currans, Goosberries, Vine, Quince,” Aples; : 
eſpecially theſe with Burrie-knots. 

| ' By Nuts and Stones are Wallnuts, Cheſnuts, Filbeards, Al 
| mond, Peach, Plum , Cherrie. 

By Kirnells or ſeeds are Aples, Pears; Quince, Googberrigg. 
Currans, Barberries, Vine, Mulberrie, &c. >; 

I have told whereupon to Graff Aples, Pears, Chnanones: n 
Apricocks, Peaches; and as forthe Quince you may Graffir-or .:: 
it ſelf or on the Hawthorn, Almonds onit ſelf , Medlars on Pears: 

; or on the Service, Filbeards on the Haſſell; Service, Wallnbr; ? 
Cheſnurt, Goosberrie, Curran, all on their own Kind. Y' 
3. In raiſing the (tocks obſerve that. | 
Aple, and Pear ſeed, mult be ſeparate from the Fleſhy ſubſtance: * 
and ſpread ro dry a little eſpecially the Cyder-marie, leſt ur heat; * 
you may roll irin Sand co help the ſeparation : :keepit in a couch of *! 
ry Sand till Winter paſs, then ſow-them as ſoonasthe froſts 

over; they come up that ſeaſon. 2) © ol 
F Forraifing Cherries or Greens ſee Chap. 3. Seq. 2. Peach, Plumy - 
-# and Almond-ſtoges muſt be uſed in all cales as Cherries; enly you ©? 
- may break the Peach Stones. b | pF: 
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'the-Quince-ſecd as Aplcs. As for the reſt, I have ſhewed 
hey are increaſcd in the laſt Seftion, and how to pertorme 
everal waycs in Chap. r, 

&Bur you mult. prepare a ſeminary and nurſerie , as before for 
Forrelt-rrees, ſee Chap. z. Sect. r. ſow every ſpecies by themſelves, 
keep them clean of weeds, and the next or ſecond year aſter the 

| ſeeds riſe, if they ſhoot luſtily, (draw outthe biggeſt firlt) tranſplane 

them intothe nucferic in ſingle rowes 2 foot intervall, and half a foot 

inthe rowes, for conveniency in hawing, grafting, pruning, &c, 

and obſerve to prun Root and ſide-branches in planting , as 1 direted 

withÞorreſt-crees; only when you haye got them to a convenient 
bight tor graffing, you may cut their tops to make their bodies 
ſwell che ſooner, albeit this be not permitted with Forreſt-rrees. 

ZHowevergraft and inoculat, while the ſtocks are young, e're they 

She-an Inch Diameter, and they will ſooner heal the wound : ler 

Fihem have a years ſettlement in the nurſerie before you graff; but you 

| -» Agog that ſame inſuing ſummer after planting , eſpecially - 

- If they be very tree and*luſtic. Next year after zraffed, remove p 

- themtoa wider diſtance , viz. 3 foot one way and a foot the other, \ 

- -Prunchere Roots atevery removal, and enter a pruning , that they 

- may | for'a well ſhapen head, cut them near now while 

i: ,"if you would haveall cheir branches of an equal greatneſs, 

- andot order proper, -as anon [ (hall inform you. 

>, -Inferting your ſtocks inthe nurſerie, 1preſume yap will ſer eyery 

> kind by themſelves z. e. Pears with Pears, and Aples with Aples, &c. 

And when you graft or bud, write down in your nurſerie-book their / 
as they.ſtand, viz.begin at the end of ſuch a nurſerie, and fay / 
=ehefirſt row is grafted , with ſuch afſort and ſo furth : and if you have 

= morethan one ina row., then ſet it a ſtake betwixt each ſpecies, and 

Zfowrice thus, from ſuch an end of ſuch arow; to the firſt ſtake is 

Fmany of ſuch a ſort or ſpecies ; thence to the ſecond ſtake ſo mar 

fanother, &c. : 

4. When you tranſplant Fruit-Trees into orchards, do, asf 

giroctec with- Forreſl-rrees in” groyes ; plant” mot deep, neither 

Ls | | | trench 
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Part y (91) Chap. 5? 
trench roo deep; but tempt the roots by baiting the ſurface'with 
dungs to make them run ebb within the ak of the Sun'and 
ſhoures. Therefore mix the Earth in the holes / which ſhould 
be-6.or 8 foot diameter) with Rotted neats dung and Eartlywell 
turned, ſweetned and Prepared as in Chap: z. Cover, delve, 
and hay their bulks as in Chap. z. Sect. 3. and for further impro- 
ving and keeping your Frait-trees in good caſe, ſee Sect. 6. of this 
Chapter, prune their Roots at every removal, as Forreſt-trees, (ex- 
perience forbids me to make exception of the Peach or any other, as 
ſome doth ) And proportion their headsto their Roots by pruning : 
but here note, that, as Forceſt-trees are train'd up high bodies and 
unlopt heads, ſo Fruit-trees with low bodies , their heads lopt and 
branches topt; theretore caſily proportion'd, as aforeſaid. 

Standards of 4 years old, may be planted out of nurſcries into: 
Orchards, Wall-trces of 2 years old. 

The ſeafon of the year is as ſoon as they give over growing ; (if 
the leaves be not off, cur them, ſaving a little tail of their ſtalks 
its true you may plant any time in Winter, weather open, but 
rather ler the froſts be over , and the ſpring Approaching , if you have 
miſled the fore-end of Winter, which is the better ſeaſon. 

For ſtandards are Aples, Pears, Cherries, Plumes, . Goof- 
berries, Currans, Barberries, Quince, Wallnut, Cheſnut , Fil- 
beards, Service: But.I think all theſe deſerves not a place in the 
orchard. 3 
; For Walls are Apricocks, Peaches, Necarines, Almond, 

ine, Fig, Currans, Aples , Pears , Cherries, Plumes , '&c. 

t you need not take up much with Almond, Vine , Fig, nor 
Necarine | 
On the ſouth ſide of the Wall plant Apricocks, Peaches, Nec« 


——— 


, Aples, Pears, & On the north fide Plumes, - fome*7 
PFars, as great Bargamor, ſome Aples, Currans eſpecially, and 3 


zfps, &c. 2 | Ll 
- oV '» * . a of e * = 
When you cleXthem.in the nurſerie, hang ſticks rycd atth TM 

| figured, 


Coy 


$, Vine, &c. On the caſt and weſt ſides Cherties, Plu---3 
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figured, and write the ſame figure on the Paper at their name 
to diſtinguiſh their ſpecies; and afterwards being planted write them, 
as they ſtand, * 

5. Begin betimes to prune your Fruit-trees, ſpare them not 
while young: reduce them into a good ſhape, and order while ſuch; 
ſo will they not only Soon over-grow the wounds, their bran- 
ches being but ſmall, bur alſo ——_ they ſhould come to bear 
fruit, you ſhall not need to cut ſo much, only purge them of 
ſuperfluities; and this is the way to'make Trees Fruitful as well as 
pleaſant. 

Some Ignorants are againſt pruning, ſuffering their Trees to 
run and Ramble to ſuch a head of we. oe , as neither bears well 
nor fair : for the Root is notable to maintain ſuch, farr leſs 
fruit too; and therefore are their fruit ſo ſmall and Imperfett; 
in the mean time the Tree ſpends its ſtrength, and ſo cannot live 
+ long, nor make good ſervice in their time : yeaſomtimes the Root 
” S not-ſo much as able to bear fuch an—_—_ heads; I know 
one windy day proſtrate aboye halt a ſcore ſuch in a little or- 


ſhould endevour it by cutting deep, or exterminating thiſe 
+ branches, which 1 confeſs is the next remeed; but ther 
theſe wounds brings cankers, hollowneſs, &c. So doth 
tk retard their bearing froit. And indeed Jes about the tirflg 
x. Trees, ordinarly begin to bear fruit., Wat rheſe unskilfu, 


men 
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men begin to prune: and the more they are thus cutin the head. 
the more they ſpring out to wood, and the leſs fruit they bear. 
But experience has taught me to begin, While young. 

And when you do begin conſider on the hight of the body , 
{ for as high Trees are unprofable, ſoroo low Trees in orchards 
are inconyenient) for Aple and Pear ſtandards two! er three 
foot, plume and cherric 3 or 4 foot, Dwarft and Wall-trees half 
a foot; there cutthe top that Runs Straight upwards, making it 
to ſpread out in branches round. ſuffer no branch to aſpire be- 
yond other in hight, nor any to croſs, Rub, orgall one another; 
and whatever branch ovtwig = cut off ,cut cloſe and clean by the 
body or branch (except in the caſe of old Trees and great bran- 
ches as I obſerved in pruning Forreſt-trees) and in, ropir 
branches cut cloſe and ſmooth Immediatly aboye alcaf bud, flan- 
ting upwards. And when you prun, ſpare the fruit buds (the full 
ones are them ) except youſcerhem too many; then purge by the . 
Knife, likwaycs if afterwards you find more frait knotted than the 
Tree can be able to nurſe to perfection, thin them in time. 
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which may lead thoway youdeſire them: cutcloſe, ſmooth, and 
flanting at the back of a leaf bud tending that way ; by this1bring 
Trees to order. = 

'_  Wall-Frees eſpecially ſhould be cut near, while young, that 
they may ſend furth a thicket of ſmall ſhoots for furniſhing your 
wo from the bottom, equally : and if you continue to top them 

ey ear at a convenient hight (perhaps about half a foot above 

the laſt) that will make them ſhoot all rheir branches of an equal 
uniformity of greatneſs, hight, and thickneſs, ſo that no long, 
bair or naked branch be ſeen there, neither one or two great and 
all the reſt ſtarved ſmall ; the common fault of our wall Trecs, and 
is occaſioned through negleingto cut while young even the fi 
year, asSisfaid above. | 
But albeit a Tree right begun and ſo going on, yet one years ne- 
glet or wrong pruning may ſpoil it : for as I was once pruning wall 
Trees , an Ingenious perſon ſtanding by, faid I cutthem too low, , 
aleadging thereby , the wall ſhould be long uncovered, deſiring 
me to. cut them a little higher: I told him , that was wrong, 

| but for toſatisfic him did cut 2. of them about 8 or g Inches hi- 

« Bher than I deſigned or ſhould haye don. The next year theſe 
two. Trees left abour a foot naked round , and above the ſame 
crown'd. like neſts while the reſt was equally and orderly fur. 

*niſhed ; when he beheld this , his minde was changed, and 1 ob- 
leidged to-cut exactly where I ſhould have don the pfecedent year: 
which was now a little below the midle of the naked place ,and this 
did put them ſeveral years behind the reſt of bearing fruit. 

;-..., You may nail them-at midſummer that year of aGaning, and 

- -, fo;continue to-do at the ſeaſons herafter. difcribed: prepare dou- 

-ble plancher-nails and tags of hats, (which is better than! ) 

e tags about halt Inch, broad, and. betwixt z, 4, 
ng ;. making a gaſh with the Knife near the ends b ©. 

* pur through. the nail; then. ſpread the Tree, L 
Wading enery individual branch by it ſelf, all at equal di 
fromother , not. cloſe. in 0pe. plagg and wide in another , 

| | and. 
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and let non croſs other, the ſuperfluous and rheſe that will not. 
ply eaſily , and the exuberant or luſtic that Robs thereſt, muſt 

cut away. 

Well plyed Trees will appear like apricocks ; train, ſpread , ex- 
cept theſe on a low wall, which you may cauſe leanall one way, 
as half of the other: drive the nail but half way in, and ont 
upperſide of the branch, elſe it will lean nd gall ; at every 
nailing alter the old nails and beware of pinching tags, &c. 

The time for pruning old planted and hardie Trees, is any 
time betwixt the leaf fafling and the Spring, but let the froſts be 
over before you prune the new planted young and render , and 
before the ſap riſe, otherwayes the froſts will penetrate the wounds 
and make a ſore: but if you muſt curbefore the froſts, becauſe 
their heads may be obnoxious to the winds, (ſuch are ordinarly 
the new planted ſtandards) then yow may cut a little, and at 
Spring cur off theſe pieces left cleanly, as before is noted; Alfo 
let the froſts be over before you prune your Wall-trees and be- 
fore they bud; only I uſe to let peaches bud furth alittle e're I + 
prune them, otherwayes pieces of their branches ſomrinicy*pe+ 
- . riſh after the Knife. . TONE 

And beſides, that you muſt Rub off all unne buds, and 
pull up ſuckers and weeds from the Roots, you mult alſo gj 
. . your Trees a midſummer pruning , (which is ordinarly rhe end 
* June & beginning of uy) a good time to cut any ſhoors of this yearz 
any ſhoots or buds as tend not only to the deforming yaur Trees , 
but Robs them of thatſap, which may be otherwayes ' waa in nur- 
fing the Tree and its fruits , (butthe ſpri eee 
| cutting their tops untill the wall be covered,” thencropatboth 
) ſons) thin & purge gently to letin the Sun, bur not to 
iS is alſo i nay. of furniſhing your Trees with 
arers: therefore in repruning,ſave as many of the li 
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You-may go through them in haryeſt and purge the fruit of 
ſuperfluous leaves which hinders the Sun: but do it fo, as there 
may be leaves ſufficient to ſcreen the fruit, and cut quit off the 
luſtic ſhoots of this ſecond Spring, that Robbs the Tree and fruit. 

As for goosberrie and curran ſtandards, train them to. a foot 
ſtem with a handſome round but thin- head : theſe at Walls half 
afoot ſtem with a well ſpread head ſupported with Rodes layed 
croſs, faſtned with. nails and tags. Raſps may be in ſhadowy bor- 
dures. or beds a foot diſtance, kept alean of Suckers, weeds , 
and dead wood. 


|. - But becauſe ſome years inſomeplaces we have ripe Grapes , 

eſpecially that we have under the name of Frontinak : therefore if 
you think a Tree or two of them worth your while, plant them ar 
a ſouth Wall ina pure and fine mould, not wet, ſour, and croud, 
but a light ſweer ſoil mixt with ſome Cowes dung Rottred in 
heaps with the mould. Plant ebb and trench not ; prune 
them every year , prune low in February, and at the true mid- 
lummer.. Cut off the luſtic young ſhoots and tendralls with ſheers 
betwixt the2d and 3d Joync aboye the fruit ; ents Ava e 


it of þ leaves, but reſerve ſo many as may ſcreen | 
by » aging | Y y 


>. - There be ſome ſorts of Fruit-Trees that will blow and bear 
. -Shemſclyes to death; when young or A For ſuch gut 
- vi.che blowing buds, and thin the head ro make it 
FI got ſome cherries and other ſtone fruit from Holland, who 
” , Tookethis decay: wherefore in the Spring 1 did cut off the blowi 
_- buds, .and the branches near the place where the Tree , 
: ,» Teſerving py nbc for receiving the ſap; (in caſe they ſhould 
RAE. pur furth: at the midle of the body oralictle above ground} 
& made them ſhoot to wood. Therefore I conclude that by this 
+-about , you may help ill-thriying Trees. [n 
bealfo ſome: Aples and Pears, that will be full of falſe 
buds, that doth-not blow; ſuch having got IS 
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the Roots can well maintain, conſequently. has not Rrength ſuf- 
ficient to ſpare ſap for bloſſoms , farr leſs for fruit, which by 
runing and thinning the head , and by ſlitting the bark of the 
body in the Spring , may be made afterwards to bear well, when 
they have put furth new ſhoots at the head. 
ome Trees there be that will not bear of themſelyes till they 
be old : bur if you cut off the head of the ſhoots as ſoon as eyer 
the Spring ſhoot is over (which is at the true midſummer) and 
take out ſome great boughs then, if you minde your time, and 
. do it with diſcretion, you may force : bn Tree to put furth blo- 
wing buds, and blow and bear the year following , as I ſhall in- 
forme you in nextſe&t-: bur, 

6. One main buſineſs is to incloſe your plantations: ayoid plan. 
ting too deep , troodry, too cold, roo moiſt, and guard your Or- 
chards from winds by planting two rowes of F ne , atleaſt 
round without the Wall , the breadth of a large walk therefrom with 
Thickets of the ſame on the Weſt, North and Eaſt, bur eſpecially 
on the Weſt. (Yet mind regularity) alfo obſerve my merhode of 
planting , and pruning and ordering their bulks of 6 or 8 foor Dia- 
meter : but when the Tree growes old and their feediag Roors fatr 
abroad, you cannot reach to feed them with dutigs in this narrow 
Compaſs; theretore enlarg it, or otherwayes confihe them a little 
ſooner and hinder their too farr gauding, by digging a Circle round © 
_m perhaps 8 foor Diameter, and cut all the Roots clean off , 

e, that bath run our, applying treſh-and ſfweer Mould, fo 'fhi 
they emitr Fibres or teeding Roots in thicket, which may be wo 
plyed with refreſhments once in ewo or three'years, as ſhall be re- © 
quired. And this cutting the Roots will cauſe Trees , that are apt ** 
to ſpend more in wood than Fruit, alter there-from, (add this tothe > 
latrer-end of the laſt Section) and the ends of the Roots cur off;,=3 
and their burrends raiſed up a little, will ſerye as ſtocksro Graff 
; upon. 5 Ol 

When you wouldenrich your worne outplantations/ifthe gto.. © 
und be poor and P- add well rotten dung prepated nd rmmixt I 
ſoil. The Water ſoaks trom a Dung-hull is execllent forit wilt,” 
"_ O 3. ſol; 
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| follow the Roots and Enrich the Trees. If the ground be cold and 
moiſt, add Pigeons dung or Aſhes and ſoot ; which is alſo excellent 
ifit be leopared with nnskilfull dunging, or by noyſome weeds that 
grows about ſuch Roots , (where the owner is a ſluggard) & hatches 
orneſts, moles, mice, toads, &c. 

If you obſerve the premiſes , you may preyent their diſeaſes, ſuch 
aSillchriving, &c. But if you have, or do negle&t, and the diſcaſes 
be come.,as if Cankers or Galls be entered, cut them clean out, coye- 
tingehe wound with a Plaiſter of Cowes dung and clay compound ; 

- if rhe bark be pilled by hares,conies or mice, apply a Plaiſter of the 
- fame;(burtberter prevent the laſt three, by ſwadling the Trees with 
Straw or Hay ropes, unlooſed in ſummer and renewed eyery Winter, 
if your ſence cannot Guard them.) 1lltaken off branches, broken or 
rotten branches muſt be cut off clean and ſmooth. If any Trees be 
bark-bound, / which is the miſery of many and eſpecially Forreſt- 
trees) lit chem in the Spring through the bark on both fdes with a 
ſharp Knife from the head to the Root , and delye about them , 
- otherwayes raiſe and plant ebber if roo deep ; which is the common 
- - Cauleof this diſeaſe together with bad incloſure. 
If Jaundiſe, cut off the diſeaſed wood; it moſs, ſcrape or ſinge it 
-, off: bur irs yain to attempt the cure untill you firſt remove the 
--* eauſe; which you will find to proceed from ſome malignity at the 
| -Roots , whither the diſeaſe be Bark-binding , Cankers, &c. 
©.-" Andthis moſt commonly by ill-planting, /and not incloſing) as 
among Clay , Water, impenitrable Gravel, &c. Water muſt be 
P” . graineds, it an intollerable eyil. Cold clayes, ſtiff and hard ſoil 
* muſtbetrenchedagd mixed with dungs and ſoils, 'often ſtirred and 
- fallowed,as aboyc is direed. And if you would have Trees to proſ- 
—.ptr, obſeryetheir nature, and wherein they moſt delight; and ſo 
*apply and help chem accordingly. 
> 9. And for deſtroying of vermine, there is traps for Moles of 
© ſeveralforms, beſides you may watch and delye them up with the © 
_ And for mice, he traps from Holland, or for want thereof, 
funk inthe Earth (where they haunt) till their mouth be bow 
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with the ſurſace half full of Water covered with alittle chaff where- 
in they drown themſelves; and ſo doth Toads, Aſps , &c. Caſt away 
the Earth where the ants lodge, ſupplying its place with ſtiff clay: 
Place Cow-hooves for the woodlice, and erwigs to lodg in all night, 
and ſo ſcald chem early morning. Pour ſcalding Waterin the neſts 
of Waſps, and hang Glaſſes of Ail mingled with Hony,, where you 
would not have them frequent. | wo: 2h 

Daſh Water on the Trees for Caterpillers, by the Stroups we get 


- from Holland. Gather Snails and Wormes, ſhoot Crows, Pyes, 
Jayes , and ſpread Nets before your Wall-Fruit for their preſer- 
varion. . 


See the Appendix how to gather and preſerye Fruit, and how to 
make Cyder, &c. 


CHAP. VL 
Of Fruits, Herbes, and Roots for the Kitchen. 


r, A LL the Fruits whereof I fpoke in the laſt Chapter, are for 
the Kitchen or Table, butthey grow on Trees or Shrubs; 

yet there is ſome falls in here, the tendereſt whereof are - of 
Melons, and are not worththe while : tor you muſt raiſe theny-: 
onthe early Hot-bed {the making whereofis in Chap. 2. Set; 2,8 
which /when fu for ſeed prick 4 or 5 in together, at ; Inche#Vis © 

| Nance, through the bed, ſerting drinking Glaſſes on them ar firſt; * 
and coyer onthe matts over the whole carefully, to preſerye fron' ” 

/ Snow, Rains, and Winds; taking off the mattsin temperate dayes,”: 
; butkeep on the Glaſſes, except in a-warme ſpice; that you-ac&s% 
quaint them alittle with the Air, by raiſing the edg of the Glaſſes;? 
with alittle Straw on the laun ſide, cloſing it at night again. - "When. 
they ſtandin negd, Water with Water made warme by ſtand I 
*\ » 0 
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I - day or two inthe Su, impregnate with pigeons dung , but letitbe 
| freſh and clean, conveying & to the Roa onching their leaves 
F-* with it : 'if they. be ſowen on the laſt diſcribed hotbed zz. in cales, 
> fowara widerdiſtance, and you necd not tranſplant, but renew the 
heat when needful, and as they grow larger, cover with the Bell- 
 Glaſkes, giving them Air by hoiling the Glaſſes, till they can endure 

| theSunwithoutthem, bur ſtill cover all cloſe at night again + when 
"they have put out runners 4 or 5 Inches long, cut eff one or two 
joynts atthe end, and when they have gathered more ſtrength, cur 
all but the prime ſhoots. And when = Fruit knots, nip off that 
runner aboye the Fruit between the 2d and zd joynt, cutting (till 
off the new ones that ſpring , but do not expoſe the Fruit to the Sun: 
lay tile under the Fruit: wipe the Dew off the Glaſſes and plants eve- 
ry morning , but keep the Glaſſes on the Fruit, and Water non now. 
Cucu may be ordered that ſame very way , and ſo may 
Pompions, bur they arc not ſo tender, Ihaye raiſed them without 
Glaſles. 1; 


Strawberries are a very fine and delicat Fruit, and are eaſily in- 
; creaſed, butbeſt by the ſmall Plants at the ſtrings when raken Root 
. atthe joynts : them at any or both ſprings, but 1 find moſt of / 
fibrous Root —__ be ſpucd out of ground by Winter, if 
not Rooted ſufficiently before. Dung , delye, mix and prepare alight 
,.and warme ſoil, prun their Root and top, and plantin ſtreight lines 
'* 5 rowes in the bed, and ſuffer themneverrooyer-run, bur keep 
+; eachſtock by themſelyes, till raking off all their ſtrings, (except ar 
-- ſometime you permit a few for increaſs) weed and haw amo 
- them; in September cur them within 2 Inches of the grou 
= andlay Cow dung over the bed (reſerving their tops free) coyered 
with a ſtrinkling of Sand ; "this will much improve them, So as 
= they will aot need renewing for 6 or 7 years. "4 
= Artichoks is a fine andlalting Fruit , and is-increaſed by offlers 
.. cvefly,' planted inthe ſpring , a far and well cultured foil, light and 
b paniched with dung, plant in ſtrajghelines, about ; - 
diſtance haying prun'd their Roots, and elltrheir 
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halfa foot; Water (if needfull) with qualified Water, and till cur 
away their under and hanging leaves, and haw the weeds as they 
beginto peep : when their Fruit is ſpent, cut them within half a 
foot of theground,, anddelye and cover the plot over with dung and 
leitrer, keeping their tops free. and in _Aprile delve down the ſame; 
and extirpate them of Suckers, ſliping them off carefully lea- 
ving 2 or 3 at moſttocach ſtock for bearing ; And they will flou- 
riſh near .g or xo years. 

Great beans muſt be planted early in the Spring, as ſoon-as 
the great froſts or over, in deep rich ground, 2 foot Intervalland 
half a foot in their rows ; theſe for feed when full ripe, cut and 
bind in lictle ſheaves and lay on Trees to dry 

Kidnes in Aprile, a light and warme ſoil, ſupport them with 
ſticks. 

Peas that you would have early, ſow in thefull moon of Neves: 
if a warme place: but do not truſt. roomuch unto them. Sow'in 
Feb. and hence monthly till Jwne., that you may have. them till 3 
the hoſts ſurprize: in an open light, warme, dry fait; and if theyly - __ 
on the bair ground, they will ſooner ripe by refle&ion. butit you" þ 
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and [croſs the, beds and mark with the edg of the rule; then ga- 
thetlictle huts of Earth at the croſſings, whereon you muſt ſpread 
the Roots of your Aſparagus, two or three ona hut, but donor 
top their Roots, / you may perceive their poynts are like the - 
ranners of liquoriſh |) then cover the ſets with the Rotred dung 
and Earth, 2 Inches over, which has been lying a year in com- 
poſe: They cannot abide wet grounds, and weeds will quyrt de- 
y them: at the Approach of winter, cut their ſtalks, and 
cover their beds with leitrer and dung from the ſtables. The 
winter Raines will waſh in its ſubſtance to their Roots; at Spring | 
ere the ; remove it, and looſen the Earth amongſt them | 
with a fork, and coyer them near half Inch with the mould Ra- 
ked and eyened; butdonottread onthem. Follow this direction | 
yearly, and in 4 or 5 years it will be excellent for cutring:cut the big- 
geſt'and tendereſt, and a little within the ground ar hurt not 
them ready to. peep ; the ſeed is ripe when red. 
.. You may have carly Aſparagus, if you plant ſome _ | 
Roors on your early hotbed ; which abour-a moneth hence wi 


Spring, and then dy. FP 
.'Parſlain may be ſowen on the early hotbed, it cannot endure deep {/ 
Interring: ſow on a fine mould like duſt, and only clap ita little 7 
- © with the ſhovell; hence on the cold bed, but fat and fine ſoil 
h rhe ſummer, in drills for convenience of weeding and cut- | 
ting: and if. you pleaſe tranſplant it when 2 Inches long , reſer- / | 
FE the early ſowen for ſeed, till their pods'grow blackiſh ; then! 
pull and hang to dry, and Rub out. þ 
1 As p_ ſo lettige by ſeeds only, at the ſame ſeaſon 
but-the winter with corn fallad in «Awguft ) they love a far fc 
F ng moiſt , that for winter, more dry. Suffer theſe fc 
\ feed to run up, and only cleanſe of under and withered leaves 
- Irs ripe when it begins to fly with the winds pgll it, and lay on 
he 2G to , andRubout ina dry day, 
+ 111 Sow creſſes at the ſame times. And plar 


© | Tarragon by oft-ſcrs in the Spring, 
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The ſmall cherault by ſeed, as creſſes. As alſo 

Burner : but it continues many years, {till yielding ſeed. | 

_ growes at ſeaſide in Gallaway, not ſo well in out 

ardens. 

, Succory and Endive by ſeeds and offfers at both ſprings; they 
continue many years. 

Sorrall by offfers (ſome by ſeeds alſo) in beginning of Apriie, 
agood fat foil, a little ſhade, 6 or 7 rowes in the bed, weeded 
all ſummer, and cut near the ground in Sepremb: In 2 or z years 
replant into another place: for they ſoon Impair the ground of 
that part appropriate for them. | 

Spinage by ſeed only in Feb: and March, but that ſowen be- 
ginning Avguſt is molt profitable; cut it beginning Ot: and it 
will Spring a freſh. And be ready for Spring ſtoves ; then reſerve 
ſome uncut for ſeed; it proſpers well in a very fat Earth, Not 


too dry. 
And ſo doth, beets, who are alſo propagate the ſame way, of- 
ly them ſowen at Spring are moſt —_— IA 

Sow beet card in the fatteſt, and when ſomething ſtrong, 
you may tranſplant : they ſeed the next, notthar year wherein 

ou ſow them. wo 

Qtder burrage as ſpinage, its alſo Annuall ; So bugloſs: but. it 
continues many. years, | | 
\ Marigold may be ordered as burrage, and white Arage as Spinage. , 
Parſly by ſeeds in Feb: and March, they bring furth their feeds 
xt ws whereby they muſt be yearly — 

, Scllery in alight tat ſoil, 8 rowes inthe bed, as parſly; it continues 
dang, yearly yielding ſeed after the firſt;& ſo doth ſmalladg & Alexan-  : 
dr. 'They may be blanched as ſuccory and Endive, v/z.ſellery fow- 

n arſpring Tranſplante at midſummer in a very fat and fine earth, 7 

f ORE owes, 3 foot between the rowes, and bur 3 In-- © 
ches in the rowe (res iegrowes up, gather'the earth ati | 
from the Intery leaying top free; and itil as it growes, earth 
it up ; fo ſhall it b&Qlanched for a winter ſallad. or 
P 3 


* o 
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Garlecks and ſhaltot by-offfers in March, alight and far ſoil, 8 
' rowes inthe bed; 1 uſe neither cutting nor twiſting their ſtakes, but 


When their fibres begin to Rot latter end Auguſt, take them up. 
ind. ſpread to dry a little, and houſe them'in a dry room with 


# how loo for uſe. | | 
"Leeks by ſeed in April; a fatſoil, though ſomething ſtiff, In 
Fame. you may thin.them by Tranſplantation: prun their Roots 
and tops, ſet them atthree Inches diſtance, and continuetocrop . 
them till OFoþ: the french ſeedis beſt, ours not worth the while. 
Onyons by ſeeds in March, a Rich, Warme, light mould, well 
mixt with Rotted compoſt, and ſifted pigeons dung ; give them a 
thin coat or covering of carth. Sow alſo beginning 7uly tor Shibols, 
+ Itsnot worth the pains to win their feed. 
: Plant offers of ſiyesin ſpring, 9 rowesinthe bed, ina rich and 
low ground. 
Cole Flower is a fine cole; ſow ontheearly hot bed, (for its hard 
to get winter plants through to purpoſe) ſow thin andebb , and care- 
Ay ceferve them from colds while young. If you water, Imbibe 
dung, but touch nor their leaves therewith ; when their 
es ar my Fox broad, Tranſplantthem into a very fat and well 
mixt ſoil, 2-foot diſtance, prun their Roots and tops: andifany 
worm knots, cut them a way,, -andin ſetting keep their hearts Im. 
— "mediatly aboye ground.. And all along keep them clean of weeds, / 
under hanging and withered leaves: let them not ſuffer drought F 
-* "while young, make the water like wort by dung. if the grou 
and feed be good, you ma expertgood beads; whichifyouſpe ' 
. not allrogether before froſts,. (which ſpoils them) take them up it 
-; adry oy and ty them in pairs to hang ina dry Room for uſe. 
#\--Þeſt ſeed comes from Candza. | | 
4 There be many Cabbages; ſow the S2vyy and ſuch tender ſorty, 
; cole-flowers , albcir-not ſo render; ſow the great white and Ree 
[1 'moon in Juby, Plantthem furth in OZ: 3 foot diſts 
dunged ground : ſerſomealſoin MarehygÞburthen the gard- 
mulciplicity ofbuſineſs, thereſore its Ws wiſdom toputas 
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much work by hand as can fufferir, at leaſt to bave al} his grounds 
fallowed before winter. you may take up and hang your Cabbages in 
| Novem : as cole-flowers: bur plant ſome of the beft and hardeſt ſor 
ſeed, up ro the neck; when they ſhoot, ſupport with ſtakes and 
Ropes; when full, cut and lay on aclothe to perfect. But choice 
the midle, rejeRting the lower branches. 

Catch ſnails = worms that graws the young ſprouting plants ; 
and ſer nets. for birds at the ſame time. rhe ws. 5. why old Cole is 
full of green worms is, dry poor ground never weeded, or other- 
wayes unqualified dungs and unſeaſonably applyed. If they would 
trench, mix, &c. As in Chap: 2. thattheir ground may be clean 

and ſweer, they ſhall ripen —_— y. 

Common Colworts ar uſually ſowenat ſpring, planted in ſum- 
mer and caten through winter, and at ſpring when other green 
herbes ar ſcarce you oy alſo ſow and ſet them with Cabbages and 
ripe their ſeeds accordingly. 

3. Ot ſweet herbes: as, 

Clary by ſeeds andofflets in Aprile; at which time you may 
ſlip and ſer Tanſie , Sage , Coſt, Mint, Balme , Winter- Sa- 
yory, Thyme, Penniroyall, Wild Marjorum, Maudlin\, Fen- 
nell, &c. Prune theic tops and fibres, and plant in a garden foil, 

» - 8 rowes in the bed; they all continue long: bur cutting their topsin 
7 growing time makes them more durable: and cutthem all within |. 

.4 handtul of the ground at Auguſt, that they may recover againſt 
winter. You may likewayes ſow the ſeed of Fennell, Thyme, * 
Winter as well as Summer Sayory, Dill, Sweet Bafill, Wc. In 
ile, a warme cultured foil, ordering them as above : the three 
ſ ar annualls. If you would haye ſweet Marjorum early , raiſe - 
t on the hot bed, the ſweet Baſill requires the ſame : ſow icalſorthe.” 
atter end of Apple in a warme tat foil, 8 rowes inthe bed. .you may Z 
fow it in July and Tranſplant when two Inches high, ina warme*% 
bordure at a ſolgh wall; its ſced with Baſill : comes from hotter 


Countries. SoWfRoſmary ſeed in Aprile, or atthe ſame time take” 
its lips or currifigs and twiſt them alirtle atthe ends; anddiblein.® 
_ | , P 3 TOOQ. 
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" Fart 2. Chap. 6, 
good ſoil, on a ſouth wall-bordure: but cut not their tops, they 
eaſily root being watered in dronght with ſoap water ; you may ply 
it tothe wall as Shrubs. q c 

"4. I am now come to Roots, they require alight Earth, 
nenched, fart ſand mixt with Sheeps ln—_ its | , 
: be dunged a year before, becauſe new dung maks them 

orke. 

Plant Liquoriſh oftſers and Runners in February, in this ſoil 
well ſtirred and mixt, after which do not tread fave in the fur- 
rows, fix rowes in the bed , and cover all the Interyalls with 
leitter topt with ſand, but let the plants be free: for this is to 
keep out drought the firſt ſummer; keep them allwayes clean 
of weeds and cut their ſtalks near winter. ler it ſtand ; ſummers 
inthe ground, and in Novem: take it up thus: begin at one fide 
of the plot, and make atrench, the whole deepth of their Roots, 
taking it out carefully {not breaking it) at the face of the ſame, 
caſting the Earth ſtill behind as you proceed; then cut off -rhe 

"plants, to divide carefully and lay them amongſt moiſt ſand in 
a cellar till ſetting time. And becauſe ir ſtands three ſeaſons you 
may have three ſeveral plantations; ſo ſhall you have it ro take 

- up yearly, if =_ plant — wee. 

Scorzonera by ſceds and by oftlets: /that is by parting the tops 

- - of the Roor ) ſow in the Spring, .or when irs ſeed ripes promi- Þ 
. -feuouly in-the beds ; it continues many years in the ground, 
- and growes ſtill the greater, and is in ſeaſon at all times for ea+ 

- ting, tho it yearly run to ſeed. 

der Caryy as ſcorzonera; its Roots is eaten as parſneep! 

- ©:  Skirrets by fecds, but chiefly by offers, plant the ſmall ſeþ 

> © not many in abundle, in « Harch, 8 rowes in the bed: whe 
their ſtalks begin to wither, fall a ſpending them, and as yor 

> break-off their Roots for- uſe, lay rheir tops.Þr ſcts in ground Y 
* covered &little till che Spring tor planting; ( Vaffutioned you be- 

«fgre to change the crops ) theſe you'ſpend notÞ're the froſts ov- 

+” me; hard houſe among very dry ſand, that gGumay have them 
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when you will, rather as be barred from them by the froſts. 
Parineeps by ſeed only: ſow in <Harch promiſcuouſly over 
the bed, bur thin ; ſpend and houſe them with ſkirrets, and cut 
. quit off their tops, leſt they grow amongſt the ſand: reſerve 

Cine of the beſt untaken up tor ſeed, which will ripe \the next 
ſeaſon, choice the midle ſtem ſced. 

Beat-Raye may be ordercd in all caſes as parſneeps, ſaverhar ' 
you may begin " An to eat them (442: as ſoon as they are bigg 
enough) tho they laſt as long, beſides theſe you pickle. 

+ "Carrots as beat Raves. 

Turneeps by ſeeds in Aprile, May, June, July, (thefirſt 
proves not beſt ) promiſcuouſly over the bed, very thinand ſcar- 
cely any covering of Earth. When they riſe, thin them; late 

| —y may be houſed as parlneeps and ſeeds reapt | accor- 
ingly. | 

Bk Radiſh by offers, and laſts long too. | 

The Garden Radiſh by ſeed only : you may. raiſe for early in 
the: hotbed caſes; hence every 20 dayes with- other falladi 
through ſummer, beeauſe they quickly thoot for ſeed: fow black 
_ in Auguſt and Sepremb; for winter, theſe ſeeds nexr 

on. 

Potatoes being cutin as many pieces as you pleaſe providing 
there be an each piece 5 planted A March iy rowes 
in the bed, plant not decp, neither in weror ſtiff ground ; ſpend **; 
wy _ parineeps , and in houſing ſpread only through a 
pard-floor. 

Parſly is alſo a Root for the Kitchen, and ſo is fennell; Iſpo+ 3 
$ of them before, only you may houſe ſome for winter, FH 
F See part 1. Chap: 5. for the orderly planting of Kitchen 


5. Weeding (think) may be accompted the moſt material * 
of Gard'neryſs The learned Evelin rakes notice-of it; his - 
irettions are, Wed and haw betimes, continue weeding befo- * 
* be they run to ſeedy; which is of extraordinary Importance och: . i 
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for ſaving of charge, Improvement of fruit, and the neat main- 
taining - of the gardens: wherefore fayes he, keep your weeds 
doun,: that they grow not to ſeed, and begin your work of ha- 
wing as ſoon as they begin allmoſt to peep; by this means you 
will diſpatch more in a tew houres than afterwards in a whole 
day ; whereas if you negled it till chey are ready to ſeed, you 
do bur ſtir and repair the Earth for a more numerous crop, and your 
| never be cleared. ' 

And this agrees with what-I had writenmy ſelf, wx: deſtroy 
weeds while young : for when they have growen rn 
deep Rooting, they'le not only take the :nuriſhment from the 
good plant, bur there will be fach difficulty ;in grubing them | 
out, that thegood-ſecd, or plant-is in danger of bein deſiro ed;/ 
bur if you ſuffer them ro bear and ſow their ſeeds, To (betides 
that they exhauſt much more of the ſubſtance of the ground) 
426 ſhall find the gork Intollerable, forthey'ke poyſon the who- 

ground, .inſomuch that one years ſeeds . will colt many years 
weeding: and. therefore prevent theſe things by keeping doun the 

.. weeds;ſo ſhall your work become eaſie-andgardens handſome. 
;- 3:tIn beds where hawes cannot go., you mult weed with your 
\ Hands on both ſides, ſitting inthe furrow on a ſtraw cuſhion, pull. # 
=. up the Root cleanly, taking the help of the weeding 'lron where Y 
Lpeediul: bur make uſe of the haw in all the Intervalls, drill-beds, 
© huderics; turrowes, tables, or pathes , whereby one will clean- 
© -more-than ſome ſix by weeding with their hands; and if dry 
S>weather, rhey'le wither where they ly cut , otherwayes R 
+ them in heaps and ſpread again when Rotted, or carry them i 
= Jome open trench or pit, and ſtill be viſiting your plantations, th 


as foon as. you perceive a weed peep, you may, chalk it. 
» [3&7 7 — 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of ſome Phyſick herbes, ſhrubs, and Flowers. 


LL arr woes chap hyſical, and ha- 
BG ro them already, 1 | have th k how do he- 

re; EA þ is more , as 
Garden-Rue: Iuſeto environe ſage beds with Rue Rue; (the ſoil not 
\ moiſt, rixr with aſhes not cinders } you may box bordutes with ir 
| Gary or hyſop ; which laſt is alſo Increaſed by ſeed, 
y 


ſo is golden Rod, feverfew , verven, celandin ; laſt 
cars Od ſo doth wr 20 
ormwoods, comfry , Solomonsfeal, Catmint, Callamine 
*Elacampan , Maſterwort , wall pellitory', gardeft Gerniznder, 
| 'Beatony, Camomile, Swallowort , Suthernwood, Lovyag , Dwart- 
3 elder, harts-rongue, Maiden-hair, Aſrum ;, Eg db Birth- - 
"FS wort, Horbund, Spignell, Aprimony, uy, 'Bearsbreach,,” -- 
$6 bolly,Madder Auebar Gogactcay; rich avtalty 
by y offer in the Spring, and requires to be cut alittle 
$above ground at the beginning of Autumne: 


Cp aur el} ly Lina ak, &c, Are y_—_ wins hos ' 


from ſowing & 
——_ 27 if you veoyentiivi ane) hug EY 
. onger "hf 
arr thiſſell, Thorn Aple,, Tobaco, ſtinki 4 
falem , &c. Yielding ſeed and 


ow yeaty ig, prive. The 
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Chap. 5. and the wayes of propagationin the firſt of this, and how 
to order the ground in the ſecond. I'do not approve of planting the 
clod with -— brought our of the fields , tor it rotts and turns 
ſour, and {6 killsrhe platit, /albeir you mayk the clod abour it 
rill you como home but, ) then part it oft-cargfully, prun their fi- 
bres alittle , makethe holes with the Trowall, and plantin a Con- 

- natural Earth, tothat of their wonted abode, well ſtirred and aired , 
which is ane excellent mean that makes all plants proſper , and 


therefore diligently to be obſeryed, . 
ay 479-0 Shcubs Far loſe thicir leaves in Wikies: the choiceſt 
NES arc, 


Roſes of many ſorts, they are increaſed by Suckers and layers. 
ole mulk may y be buded _ e Egfantin es Wall; the dou- 
b aireſt Flowers, it you bud the {1 © Yellowon'a 
Fein ar rebudrhe, double Yellow thereon * have done it 
amegiarly on the ſingle) planted as a Standard, a little ſhaded i 
Im , and clean of Suckers and ſnperfluous buds ; 
JL y may, be lit at the 5 diviſions of the hoſe. ; 
From: our Roſes after the Flower is paſt , viz. before the full 
ober , cut behind a leaf-bud and cleanſe themt of dead 
CT” ind and if you defire fair Flowers, ſuffer bur one Stem ona 
+ Reotandkeep irlow, and every 5th year, . cut them down to the 
be Ther, Fo thei thy with old Tow 
. r FOB: Pipe-rrees , by fuckers  laye 
= ſeed, x. FER they ly as long, 
Shrubs that be ever green there is Box, Savin, Arbor vit: 
| - ;Pririne , &&,, by ſuckers , yes, 
de and moiſt fat il cill Rooted. 
is .. xg" Green, al fl 
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the next : nt the ſecond year after they riſe in Aprile,cemove 
nr —nkber gp re Earth at their Roos pg glach Koo as ap- 
withouzthe clod, and feſerithe bead by the it, ewe 
[have ſpoken of Holly, mary Aur be blerved for theſe 
be fea on Walls but ſave the top of Seaadands 1 they do all 
—_ by ſuckers and layers alſo ,cxcept Cypreſs and Juniper. Be 
carefull rodefend your ſeedling Greens while young, from ſpring 
blaſtings ; yer do not chk chem for want of _ 
The Pin, Cypreſs, atdever-green Oak, (the laſt in'ſpecial ) will 
ſcarce endure a removal from ſeminary, Arr ſow them in drills 
2 foot intervall one way, and halfa foot the other ; and the next 
year after they riſe , make a ſpade-bit trench between the rowes,and 
= workin cautiouſly, till you diſcover the running down Root at one 
\ Woe: which you muſt top with the prunirig Knite , and leyel- in the 
| rth as it was, cutoff ſome ſide-boughes and thin the head: let 
| Dons your! no I IILER 
| Greens that are beſt worthy our eſteem, are-Srotr fink for $ran- 
3 dard, Holly for , the Cherrie-bay for Walls,,.or barren 
creeping jvy , which will neither blaſt norſeck ſa 
Shove! is Strawberrie-cree, and Tree nighr- ho are ten 
Jer. Bur 
En ennpunys Jaſmines, Mirtles , Oleanders, and 
2 yer tenderer, wherefore-I am not very. curious of them, Hed 
re is ſeverals in this Countrey has them, and are at 7 Nt. 
popning hows, by ſetting them in caſes.ſmall ſtones at - 
Me , filled with Earth mentioned for fine plants Chap. 2. Seb” 
t I 1.Sc&. 4. Houſing Winter between liitrity — | 
nar yatkes” og May, Pr Bn as £ 


Chap. 7. 


xcept after long froſts, in whoſe 7 is uſed a little Charcoal 
free of ſmoak ſunk a litrle in the Floor in warme dayes _ _a | 
froſts and fogs, aquainted with the Air; Þur ſhue cloſe ar night 
and when'they ay expoſe ro the free Air, yet eventhen ſers 
a week inthe thade, having firſt bruſſed them from duſt, &c. For 
my part I rather be in the Woods , Parks, Orchards, Kitchen 
Given or fields meaſuring , planting, and improving the ground 
to beſt advantage. However IL will here take a little turne among 
the movers 
Of Fibrous Rooted Flowers. 
fuly-flowers arethe beſt, and are increaſed by offers, layers, 
ſlips, and ſeeds. A light loamy Earth well mixt with rotted oil of 
Cowes and Sheep, a year before hand. 
* AlbcitIhaveraifed many double by ſeed of my own —_ yl 
the ſureſt way topreſerve the beſt , is by laying, becauſe 
are apttody after they have born a Flower: how to lay ſee —m__— 
SeR. 6. Plant out your layersat ſpring, and give theſe in Potrs treth 
Eatth as the ee, and yearly cleanſe the old Roors of wi- 
thered,: dead , Roeren' leaves , and leave not aboye 3 or 4 
_ for Flower (if choice)and nip off ſuperfluous buds leſt they # 
be how and bear themſelves to death : and if any bruſt ſlit, as I direQed 
with double Yelow Roſe. Ar midſummer ſhade from attern 
. Synalitcle theſe that blow, ſupport them againſt winds, ſet hoofs\ 
© amongſt them for catching, erwigs their enemies; Water well j 
ſparing their leaves, preſerve the Choice from room 
Raines by laying the Pots on their ſides, ſtrick off the Snow wh 
* Wieſt ae foon opal theſe you will not to bear ſeed, 
—__ the Flower. 
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Pers [COLON pe 
Earth well mixt with rotten Neats dung : the finer ſorts loves ai 
| little ſhade in ſummer, on in Pots or caſes you may tranſport _— 
toſuch ar pleaſure. 
Great varieties ma be raiſed from ſeed ſowen in Pots, chetvil 
mixt with willow Earth.inOf7ober , rake head of deep in- 
terring bairs ears, ſow them as purſlain : ſet the Porrs and caſes with! 
them at the Southſide of a Wall till «Aprile, at which time they 
ſpring, and mult be now retired alirtle as is faid; tranſplantin: 7#- 
ly to Flower next ſpring, and neglect notto Earth up ſuch as are pO 
ro work out of ground namely bears cars. 
There is many other as 
Noble Liverwort , Spring Gentianella , Virgines-bours; &c: 
and ar Increaſſed by offlersi inthe ſpri by ſeeds atthe ſametime. . 
As alſo Columbins , Holihocks , rk ty Campion: and 
Conſtantinople Flowers, Catch Flyes, Pinks and wont Williams, 
Throat Worts , and Bell Flowers, Gc. Or Dafies, Violets, / 
Spidder Wort, double. Marth , Mary: gold , by offſers any time 
when ſpringing. 
Of Bulbo and Tuberous Roots there is 
_.  Tulipas of grear varieties, Increaſes them by offlers when thei 
ſtalkes withers, which is generally about June, July, wn 1 | 
is alſo the ſeaſon for other belle tuberos Roots ; k 'S 
a cool bur dry place till Sept: or Of7ob: and then themina 
light ſandy earth with far foil an Irich below the ſo thatthe - 
) roots may reach it, remove a ae 
ſe& not the ſoil : they may ber ſed from ſeed butits tedious. _ _ 3 
Ancmonies the ſame very way as Tulips,except that they z 
arich earch mixe with Rotrendung fo thatiche nor Rank. FE - vs 
Apply te logo agancaatts att: Connnonp 
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2. (114), «lk | Chap.y* 
lams, Jacenths, Heſons, Aconits, Hellibors , &c. 
Likewayes Iris Tuberoſus, Crown Imperial, and Lilias of ſeve- 
rall ſorts, Pionies, Cynoſorches, Wc. — 
. Indian Tuberoſe is tender. See Eſq: Eveli's Kallendar. 
-/There ar many Annualls may be ſfowenin pots, and plunged in 
hot bed, and ſome under glaſs covers eſpecially themſowen in Au- 
tumne , as 
| Amaranchus, Maryel of Pers, flos Africanus, Convolyulus, 
Gs. : C9 Of) TY Yr ood far warme 
earth, rogether with double Marygold , Cyanus, Nigella, Delph- 
inus, Anterhinum, double garden and a Popies, Fox Gloves, 
Flos Solis, Flos Adonis, Sc. 
-. Bur if you would be further ſatiſfied in the yarieties of plants, 
- conſulethe Learned and moſt Ingenious Mr. James Sutherlands 
| Phiſick Gardner at Edmburgh. 
4 I ipoke before of preſerving plants by houſing. There is ſome 
| —— endure the bouſe, who muſt beſet at the South wall, 
potts ſunck three Inches below the ſurface, covered with plaſs, 
7 Fed them with ſweet anddry Mols : orin prepared boxed 
þ with Glaſs frames to lifr up and down at p z be- 
q io nll eeloanble warme blinks of the Sun & ſhoures they tiny 
bed ed" of all that covers them, thus: Treat choice Ranun- 
1 ; Anemonics, Amaranthus , &c. Negle& nor-to repair 
1 canhas(inſedt; 2)the Oreng Tree. 
*+;21 ſt; yin Winter, carthed: up, or the Earth made 
bd men i ure good means of preſervation. Pee Os 
ws je all of under and withered leaves , fuperfl 
| { x. Sect, x0, andice Part x. re Ie Set. 
oppo owes 4 nap Reader will 
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Shewrng bow to uſe the Fruits of the Garden. 


2 a>p H I S neceſlarly depends upon the 
@&\} 5h and 6th Chineers, of Fane and 
" Herbes catable. yr 
Guilie Aples gud Pears when full 
ipe, eſpecially rheſe for keeping ;..or 
for Cyderin a Ary day, clear bart not 
+ froſtie, in large Baſkets lin'd with 
3;& Straw Marrs,upon the 4 footed or ſtan- . * 
> ding leathers : at leaſt lay Straw under, © 
"pop if you ſhake them, and ſuffer not tos : 
many at once thereon. >. het 


Gather Apricocks, Peaches, Plumes, Cherries, with your. 


? bands into clean Baſkets, when full ripe, whither for cating Green Pu 
ing in Sugar , &c. drying, or for Vines; as alfo currans, © 
ics , Ralberries ,-Goolberties The Cucumbers for picks 
7 m7 ia their ſeeds grow firme; as Googberriey 
ing , lauces. mg. 9 
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\ 44 a Knife 4 for ; Peas, hald 
ww h th other. 4). gn) «7 on? JT 'I;> 
vs Jer 4. e, about 3, 4, or 5 Inches high. 
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bk. —_—_ earlyer than naturally, 


Lettice when young, bur its beſt Cabbaged. Succory , Endive , 
Blanched. Geeſſes, Parſly , Chervil, Burnet, when young 
and > > myymes Sorrall, Spinag , bow before they ſhoot for ſeed. 
And fois Arage, Marygold , Bugloſs, Burrag. Shallot and 
oniohg when their ſtalks withered, tho ſhibols are eaten green. 
Leeks any time before they ſhoot .te. ſeed. . Coleflowers when 
firme and white e're they ſpoil; And ſo cabbage when hard. Sweet 
herbes - ment time cither green or dryed, bur gather them in their 
or 
6 oi but drink.. ſee Chap. 6. Se, 4. where you 
will at find ſeaſon of Scorzonera, Beetraye , Carrot, Turncep, 
Skirrer , Parineep, Potaroes , &c. 
. 2. Beſides what is ſaid above of Pang ge Ing, 
fammer,- and harveſt for ſomes wc, continuance, as 
y means of hotbeds , and 


what 1 mighe fy of retarding others by tranſplantations, &c. 
erebe wayes of eakrring th 


em out of the garden, &c. 
te Pears may be carrycd into the conſervatory or ſto- 
in the large baskers between two men ; which muſt be 


7 {+ #doTber! deanfy and wholſome Room floored, lyned, and fi- 
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| with boards and ſhelves of the ſame round : ler them ſweat 
Tl tle 6n the floor with clean oat ſtraw under them; then dry 
whe drony Aple-thick on the ſhelves, openin the north win- 
fair, clear, windy da "> hay cpecill i cemn TA 


the ſupe rfluous moiſture RR 


; XK cover a. "1 with matt$\, and ſhut cloſe Perm-ar og — 


>u may wrap. indry papers ſingly , and often vi 
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bes as well as phyſical by Hanging co dry in ſome open Room 
ee De Tk To L 7 Ro a | ; 
Pur m flowers i r near the chimney ti 
they NG nnd of mocki2&. do juſt ſo with true ſaffron. 
But becauſe few knows how to order it, obſerve, topartits oft- 
ſers and plant with. other bulbs at half foot diftance in the beds 
or bordurs, it flowers in Seprern : then be careful to go through in; 
the mornings and gather the ſaffron v:z : the thrums that are in che 
midle of the flowers , it bears nor well rill the 3d, 4th and 5th 
yeac; then you. muſt remoye it. Bur tothe matter in hand. 

3. As for the uſe of theſe fruits, the phiſicians knowes their 
medicinalls,' the cook their ordering inthe Kitchen, the Gard'ner 
how to propagate and Improye them. For deſcription and. medi- 
cinal uſes ſee our Countrey-man Doctor MHor:ſons herbal ; and 
for mechanicall uſes-, Evilms works. 

To have diſhes anddrinks of them obſerve what followes. 

© 4: Of diſhes, as of Aples you-may have baked: without any 

ingredients ſave ſugar, Roſted. alone, and ſo boyled , frycd by 

ſhavers, with alirtle freſh butter, ſtew'd berwixt two plates, ha- 
ving cleayedand taken out their cors, add alittle ſweet butzerand 
ſogar. Of Pears you may haye Roſted and boyled as Aples, alfo 
ſoyed being cut-in fower and pur dry in a ſtvup or oveat"of White 
- Tron; and fo ſet in the pot among water to boy! , wW'mayhaye 
© both Aples and Pears green mij iſe. an 


©  Cherricg are excellent b; fo Dermne: | 
Tromqm 23 Plumes, Chet _ cy" | | 
77 Rat I F 

- Cacunibers pickled for ſallad to re We 
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Beans and peas with ſavory and & 
þ. + - y ror rendun; rarer yr 

0 thaffing, , 
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Arpads ay” 
Boyl Aſparagus in fair water, and ferye it up with a little, 

ſweer butrer , bear #. #. tumbled in the Sawce-pan above the 

coal. The young ſhoots of colworts will ſerve the ſame way. 

Purflain may be eaten green with ſugar and Vineger ,or Oyl, 
ſtew'd with meat, beſides the pickled. 

Letrice green as purſlain; and fo creſſes , Chervil, Burner, bur- 
rage flowers, and wood ſorrall. 

Spinag is excellent ſtoyes being boyled with lamb or Veall 
one little ſorrall therein , as alſo choped diſhes thereof with 

utter. 

The ſame way uſe beets; alſo make green broth of them with 
lecks, fagot of thyme and parſly. In ſome ſtoves and broths you 
may put Arag, Marigold leayes , Violet leaves , Straw-berrie 
leaves, Bugloſs, Burrage, and Endive. In Portage put Iuice of 
ſorrall, fagot of thime and parlſly, and ih moſt of broths. 

In the ſawce or gravy of Roſt mutron and capon and inal ſte- 


p . wed diſhes bruiſe ſhallot or Rub the diſhes therewith. 
F W may ſtove lecks with a cock. Onions may be baked with - 
a Utfle butter if you want meat: alſo make uſe of them with rolt 
\, meat cſpecially geeſe, and to moſt freſh fiſhes in which parſly 


thyme fagot is mainly uſed. 

—_ in water mixt with a little milk ; then 
ir off and mix them in the ſtew-pan with ſweet butter { 
with ſalt,” anidfo ſerve them up abgur boyld mutton. AT 

dbage wich Be the top of the pot to powr on. | 
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ie broun rind , wherein conſiſts its © 
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dn a coal, and if you pleaſe ſtrey a little bilge © 
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1  oronly difhedby ſhaver Beet raye boy 4 
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& 
peed , ſhaved, and when cold ſerved up with vinegar and ſugar: 
efides the pickled. | 
; Beer-raves, Parſneeps, cartots arc very. good ſetved up who. 
le or ſliced about imeat, as turneeps, uſually with fathrothpoured 
Potatoes as Parſneeps : or-for want of butter take ſweet milk. 
$0f drinks, -a$ > x ro make cy.1er: I cannot nameour 
er Aples, for Tuſe.to-mix all the ripe at once in.the orchard, 
at is of a fine Juice and eaſie to ſeparar ftomi” the fleſh, and 
pears that have plenty of Juice and hard fleſh rhough harſh. 
In France they extoll the Renner cyder, in England the Here- 
- ford Redſtrake> (Which in France they ſet at naught) they ſpeak 
of <0 ann and muſts, ſome pipens and parmains. And for Per- 
- ry the bromsbury, and Ruddy. horſe pear. All which and'many 
' mare Hugh Wood Gard'ner at Hamiltone has to ſel. But now | 
© the different ſoils begers alterations in fruits beſides the climate ; 
-— yot both defeats may be alittle helped : The firſt by nſing all dis 
rg to prepare the ground Pang. as is directed in Chap. 
2+ Fallowing is a moſt commendable cſlay. | 
- * The ſecondby graffing and regtaffing upon early : good fence 
and ſhelter round the nd are very conducible. : 
- - To make this Par] ap Wine, pfovide trough and beatters , 
refs ard harbag, . lagallon and tappering fat, barrels and . hog- 
© theads ; (for even by. the- cc ſcrew. preſgiIFhave made a 
hogſhead cyder in aday) bg 
1 bis white Wine , 5a 
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Appendix. ' ar : 


cyder ) mix not with unripe ones, neither ſuffer leaves nor ſtalks 
among them. When they are ſmall beat, putthem in the harba 
within the preſs tat, and ſo ſcrew them hard again and again ;a 
emptic.it thereof and pur in more, anddo as before: and empt 
the receiver into the tappering fat, and therein cover it cloſe wit 
a canyals till the morrow at that time, betore you tunit; whe- 
re the groſs lee may fall to the bottom, then draw it oft atata 
three Inches from the bottom, leaving that dreg behind, ( The 
which may go among the preſlings tor water cyder) the clearer 
ou tun it into the barrels, rhe leſs it ferments, and that's beſt cyder: 
b often cyder ſpends its ſtrength to free it ſelf of the groſſer parts ; 
therefore while your cyder ferments, leave the vent pin looſe, but 
keep cloſe the bung for preſerving the prodigall waſt of its ſpirit; 
 andas ſoon as the working begin toallay, drive the yentpin dead 
- ® ro:andthis will be perhaps in a tortnight,it it begins to work Imme- , 
4diatly, ſome times not till the Spring, But keep faſt the pin rill it be- * 
iggio work, and that you mind to bottle of it, do as ſoon as fully 
nd fine; v hich is ordinarly at Spring. Pur a plum great of fine 
oaf ſugar in cach I and above all, make your corks 
icloſe ; thenſer them in the celler amongſt ſand. 
Tomake the water cyder put * as much water as you had cyder 


upon the'nty prefled marce, to ſtand covered in tubs 4 or _uy_n 
 trhenpreis themand boy! the ligngr , ſcumming it cll Be cum 


; e ro riſe Tallty rhegycake r too much boyling waſterh 
its ſpitits )and put in Wor « d when cold tun it up; whey?} 
': done work nt as beſt cyder ) make the! 
pin faſt and _ hg. Grey | en | L 
1 juni JELE n ov 1", nit, lealo it. 


To make Chiltie Wine, to pound ripe fruir ſtampt,, put - 
a Chopin Spring-walter and ; ound fn white fopar, boyl things 
ter and ſugar, ſcum it and w in the juice of your Cherries, let® 
| boyl up again , take ir off the fire, runit through a hair-five ang” 
I io. nctpor cud ater EO 
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g draw it into bottles, putting a bit loaf ſugar in each} in a quarter 
=_ you may fall a drinking, it will keep a year; if you would 
haveir ſtronger, then uſe no more water than ſugar. 

After the ſawe manner you may make wine of Raſps, Cur- 
rans , Goosberries. or 

Take currans very ripe, bruiſe and ſtrain them, and to every 
pint of the Iuice put a pound and 5 ſugar into a ſtone or carthen 

ſcum it often, and at a weeks end draw it off, and take out 
the ſerlings and pur in the liquor again; do this till irbe fine, then 
bottle it ; and at a weeks end if it be not fine in the bottles, thift 
it into orher bottles, | 

Gather your Goosberries e're they be too ripe, and for every 
three pound ſtampt fruit, a chopin of water and a pound ſugar : 
ſteep them 2.4 houres, then ſtrain them, put the liquor into a £2 

avellcll cloſe ſtopt a fortnight or three weeks, then draw it off if 3 

you find it fine, otherwayes ſuffer it longer;and if not fine yet rak ig 

ks uſuall ro make it thus unboyl'd, becauſe it pence” a brew 
colour in boyling, \ 

Toevyery pint Raſps a pound ſugar, let them ſtand two dg 
an earthen pot, often ſtirring and bruiſing them ; then p 
a woollen bag to hang up 24 houres and morertill the liqus 
- -outintoa ſtone por, ſutter it there ill fermented and ſcaled,” and at / | | 
a weeks end (or ſoonerif fi eit, andat Erwecks end | | 
+ ſhift it into freſh bortles, may lagye tl behind: * | 
thus ſbift them ſo long ; y Wc 

may pur in abottle by ig. 4" PD 


in 
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red geen moſt excellent. See Chap. 3. SeR. 2. 
f Geoſberries the great Chryſtal , and of currans the greay- 
Dvtchred, alfo the red Raſp. 

To have Ail of Liquorith, flice it very fmall and pour Water on 
it when at the boyl : there covert cloſe till the morrow , powr off 
this wort, and. on more hot-water, to ſtand as long to ſearch it 
throughly , add your worts together and boyl with a little dry 
Wormwood Carauus Benediftus, but the greateſt difficulty is to 
barme it whencold , as wort of mak ; yetthe ſtronger you make. 
it, thecafier it will rake, or if you have the conyeniency of ſettli 
of good wort of malt to boyl with it; that will facilitate the work. 
* | To have good mackogks , take one part of clarified Hony and 

k, cight parts of pure Water and boyl well together ina Copper vellcl - 
Will che conſumption of the halt : but while it boyls take off the 
um, and whendone boyling and beginnes to cool, tunit up, and 
Evil work ofirfelf; as ſoon as done working , ſtop it very cloſe. 
adviſes to bury it under ground three moneths, and that to 
Joſe both ſmell and taſt of Hony and Wax, and taſt very. 

Euſe to add dry Roſmary and ſweet Marjorum in bogs 
itas Ail; which _ practiſed ettectually. 
what Fruits and Herbes to make choice of for our 
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with us, in England are 
ic eſpecially Peaches and +. 4 
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, with hundreds for bc 

mgred Pear Achans, &c. The w 
[Fruit , and multitudes more. 

and Morella, &c. 

, Muſlell, Imperial, &c. 
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fumes Peaches, / Peaches idohes) with us than Apricocks:} 
.-" ThePortsgal/ Quince, and thinſheJl'd Wallnur. 

Of Goosberrics great White, great Red, and preat Yelloyy. 
Currans the great red Dutch , exly red, andthe white. 
Raſps, both the white and red. 

great red Straw-berrie, and he Vrreman which is more 


£ 


l 


| 


| carly. 
I.» of Artichocks both the great and the prickly. 
£4 Great white Beans, and white Kidnees. Ot Peas Barnees, Hot- 
pures, Haſtjcs, and the ſickle eas, &c. 
* Ifyoucanget Hoggium nudum that is naked barley, and ſow as I 
direttedwith Peag,. it yealds an incredible increaſs. 
The Dutch A and Cabbagelettice. Theſorrall that uſu-g# 
ſhoors not for Stoves, &c. And Yellow wood and Frenc 
E for Sallades. The white Beet and ſmooth Spinage. -Curl 
E. » Parſly and Crefſes, Shallor and Roccumbol, Frenc lecks, 
band Cc h onions. 
Cole: flower and our own great Scots white Cabba 
oF Po - + Crip Tanfie , :and- curled Spearmint. Sweet 'Fe 
4 . Sweet Marjorum and red Sage. 
bo; The black Scorzonera and Orenge Carrot. Th 
"/ {moort Turneep. moo Dares Parſneep and x 
as RE tall. See Chap. 6Mynore. 
> be noted Nhat th | 
$ wb none £5 
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CONCLUSION 4 


Propoſmg SCOT L ANDS Improvement. 


fb is no way under the Sun ſoprobablefori 
Land as Incloſing and Planting the fame: Thertfor I "iſh 
it were effeually put in praftice. \ 


y 1 T5 


1 Becauſe of the Authors abſence there are ſeveral things eſtaped 
| the preſs : wherefore the Reader is earneſtly de wed to 
* amend theſe here marked , viz. 


P 22. theſe garrets Read theſe, Garrets Pag. 3-1. 20. Centreat leaſt, the r. Cone, | vi 
lesit the” . 31. conficments r, coafinements FP. g. 1. 21. go degrees r, 6o degrees P.nrLy We” 

Lt. P. 17.1. 17. Poler. Poleſo, PF. 27.1.9. from by having, "* from weedsby having 2 
-TW imm P, 28.1. z5. fide, cachr. fide of each 32.1 3. drawing r- draining. , 
Ibid 1. 18. mneneeming, r. 1ecountring, Ibid]. 24. couvenicncy ; in viewing there r. con 
vine 1h ere 1, 9. maker. marke P. 35.1 25, know reaſon r. know noreafon F.7 
move 1. is the example of diviſion the figures above the dividend lands one place 

towards © hy 1.26.23. 1. 32. P.60.].10.Cirumpe r.Circumpottion — 

P. 61.1. 311 -_ | r6. houly x. heady ſeed in the wood, they. ſeed, By 
wood | m r- fellchem (5 6. a Tree $9. 1. 254. marie I. marce- 
F.s py a Peacocks rain 
P 


7, know 96. _ Te 

aft line be [thay 1 t. 28. diſtance 

ault r. o5- L 74 gran £. gu 
1eC 1 it F.,113- 1.39. 
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GARD:NERS KALENDAR 
Shewmg 
The moſt ſcaſonable times for performing his 
HORT UL AHN MSEFFMIIRES 
Monthly throughout the Year- 


AND 


eA Catalogue of ſuch diſhes and drinks as a compleat Gardes 
can afford m their ſeaſons. 
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Publiſhed for the Climate of SCOT LAND 3 
By Jonw Re 1» Gard ner. F 


» 


_—. 


(EDINBURGH, 


V1D LixDs 4 Y, at the ſoot 6 
t's-Bridge, 1683. | 


E.: ener 


READER, 


A $"* this little Kalendar thou will find when ; /o m my 
Book ( Irtituled the Scors-Gard'ner ): thou will find bow , 
# 


; bo on orme the particulats. 
he Gard ners year is a Circle as thewr labour, never af at 
WI Neuertheleſ+ their terms is "— 


«ts. A. ah. MN Ss. 4 ——_— O——_——— 


NOVEMBER. 


Ontrive orforecaſt where, and what you are to ſow and plane. 

'S Trench and fallow all your vacant grounds. Prepare and 
mix ſoils and compoſts throughly : miſs not high-way Earth, 
cleanfings of ſtreets ; make compoſitions of dungs, ſoils \andlyene. | 

Lay Fair Roots of Trees that need, and dung Dy 4 
Plant all fruit Trees, Forreſt-rrees , -and ſhrubs that 'Þ : 
alſo prane ſuch. Plant cabbage. Sow haltigs for ca Ee" 
grounds bur truſt nor to them), 

Gather the ſeeds of holly, yew, aſh, &c. Ordering them a8 - 
in Chap: 3. furniſh your nurſeries with ſtocks. * 
Shelter tender evergreen ſeedlings. Houſe your Cabbag, Carrots, 
Turneeps : and any tine e're hard frofts your Skitrets , Potatoes, | 
Parſneeps, &c. Cover Aſparagus, Artichocks , as in the laſt © 
moneth, Sow bairs-ears, plant Tulips , &c. Shut the conſervatos,,” 

Preſerve your Choicelt Flowers, Sweep and cleanſe the walks 
Leng &c. $50p your bees claſc ſorhat you leave breaking,” | 


'Myj3 


Grier Dilbes gnd Tyinks is Seaſes, are. 129, 


age , C'S. Pefiower Onions, Lecks , Shallot;,&c. Ts or 08 « 
SUCE d Aſparagus, Purſlain, &c. Freſh Par- | 


arſly | : 
ry, wineof Cherries, Raſps, Currans, Goosbers 3 
A &c. _ 


Y YE @W 


—_—— 


"DECEM B. 


| Rench and prepare grounds. Gather rogether compoſts plant 
''Þ © Trees in CES nd ſow their leeds that can Endure jP 

| Gather Firr ſeed, holly berries, &c. Take up 1:quoriſh. Conti- 
nue your care in preſerving choice Carnations, Anemonies, and 
* Ranunculuſes from Raines andfroſts. And keep the green-houſe 
-- Cclofe againſt the piercing colds. Turne and refreſh your fruit in 
a'clear and-ſerene day. Sharpen and mend tools. Gather ozicrs 
and haſſell Rods and make baskets in ſtormy weather, Cover 


& * 


| = water pipes with leitter leſt the froſts do crak them, feed weak 


. . 


Garden Diſhes and Drinks in ſeaſon. bk 


= .; Colworts, Lecks, &c. Houſed Cabbage, Onions , ſhallot. Se+ 
&” eral dryed ſweet herbes. Houſed Parſnceps, Turneeps, Skir- 
= Carrots, Potatoes, Beat-rave , Scorzoneta,, parſ] 
*” Roots. Pickled Cucumbers, Barberries, Artichocks, 
- Parſlain, &c. F-4 


Houſed Aples, Pears. Conſeryed Cherries , Plumes, Peaches, 
+ = Wineot Aples, Pears, Cherries, Liquoriſh , Honly , &c.. 


= 
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os 
a 
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JANUARY. 


Repare the ground, ſoils and manures. Fell trees for mechani- 

cal uſes. Prune Firrs, plant Hawthorn Hedges , and all Trees - 
and Shrubs that loſe the leaf weather open. Alſo prune the more 
hardy and old planted. Dung the Roots of Trees that riced , drain- 
ing exceſſive moiſture , gather Graffs e're they ſprout, and neax the 
end Graff ; begin with the Stone Fruits, Gather Holly-berries , 
Firr-huſks, &c. Secure choice plants as yet from cold atid. wet, 
' andearth up ſuch as the froſts uncovered. 

Feed weak bees , alfo you may remoye them. 


Garden 'Diſber and Drinks in ſtaftn;"'' +. 


Coleworts , Leeks, &c. Dry ſweet Herbes. Houſed-Cab» 
bage, Onions-,' Shallot , Parſheeps ,  Skirrers , Potatoes, Car-. - 
roty YT urneeps , Beat-rave , Scorzonera , Parſly and Fenne$+ 
Rootrsin broth. 

Pi rtichocks, Beet-rayves, &c. Houſed Aples, Pears,. 
and other eonſerved Fruits. a 

Wich Cyder and other Wines as before. 


y 
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LHEBRUA RY. 


Sn any Trees or Shrubs that loſe the leaf , alſo lay and 
eluch for increafs, ſee June. Likeway £5 ſow. all - 

a 1 yes, Kirnells, Nuts, Stones ; alſo ra ſceds of oreval 

© Greens , as Holly ; Yew , Philyrea , Laurells, &c. Prunc 


- ©, Continue todeſtroy Vermine. 

kent Gt is now in ' ſee thelaſt m6nexh. 

*«** Prune all Trees and Shrubs except tender Greens, Nail anddreſs 
 thematthewall. Cover the Roots of Trees layed bair the fore-end 
of Winter, ifany be. Plant Hawthorn Hedges, Willows,  &c. 

| Plant Liquoriſh , Potatoes , Peas , Beans, Cabbage. Sow 
:  Parſly, Beets, Spi +, Matygold, and other hardy Pot-herbes. - 
it Let carndtions and Nh held Flowers get Air in mild wea- 
pet > —Þ "But keep cloſe the Greenhouſe. Y 
mph enervhem and weak ftocks. | 4 


©. 


. Garden Diſhes aud drinks int feafang...” 
; Leiks, fiveet Herbes. Onions, Shalloe; houſed Cab: 
- Skirrets , Turneeps , Parſnceps , Potatoes gtBeat-raye, 


rt - Carrots, beſides Parfi and Fen me 
” i Beat-rayo, Artichock . s, Pears, 
| od Fruics with Cyrkr andother | drinks, 


(5) 
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MARCH 


Edelye, m I and Rake your ground for Immediat uſe. Deſve 
about theERoots of all your Trees. Yerplant Frees and rather 
greens. Alo proply ſach except the Rofinious. Propagate by laying 
citcumpoſition , # ke ger by hr ings. Sow the ſeeds © 
Treegandhardy Cover theſe Trees whoſe Rvots lay bair, 
and delve Pea l 6 duris that lay about your young Trees all'. } 
winter, covering on leicter again topt with _ to or chagally to W 
infammer: this is a marerial obſeryarion at 
ſucly as ate hate plarized. Slir the bark of il thriving es Fl po 
> ſuch & grow croked inthe nurferie. G isyetin ſeaſon, | 
too _ tor <omoy fruit ) curoff = heads of them Inveuknes p | 
| ffs, Cabbage us ' Liquor Sow par 4 
They  andlive ; Siceory ol, Purge . Mey ol, F. 
Marigold, Plan Plant Heer wo 
"Dbekitivs- ore” Rt &c, And'e onth *"M. 
; hotbed om T7 if you pleaſe cucumber, &c. 
Slip and ſoc phiyfick herbes,, Fahy. flowers, and other fi 


Rooted flowers. Be carcfull of the render, che peircing colds & | 
now on foot. T uthe your fruit in theRoom but ones not yet the 


© Carchh L K \/ ice, Cnails, Worms, deſtro 07 ſg MN 
"of Foring. s for bees, day begintoſe © ns: 


5908 tay remove.them,... Fe » 
' Dbes and Drinks”! in ſea E 


I houſed herbes and Roots : alſo WP 
; with their wines as inthe tormery 


Y 


*”. 


Ai P3Ri;F L E, 


wu rg, ch = Hawthorn-too if not too foreward. 

"PL . Nail and ag _ wag &c. Sow 

N - "= and other greens, 'Sli e, Roſemary, 

ym, Ruc, Savory, and all Gbrous — andFlowers. 

werand decſs {irawberries. Plam Artichocks, ſliprhem and 

oe ve their plottes. Set Cabbage, Beans, Peas , Kidnees. ſow 

4 The ther Parfly, Beets,” and Beet-card. Ser Gazlecks, Shal- 

lot, Pocatoes, Skirrers, Sorcal. ſow Onigns, Leeks, Letrice, 
:Radiſh, .Orach , \Scorzonera., Carvy ,  Fenagl, &c.' 

the hotbed Cucumbers, Coleflowers, Purſlain, fweet 

, Baſil, Summer Savory, Tobaco, &c. 

Hes Irmogrs. Violets, July-flowers , &c.. Alſo ſow the 
| IWers .. &c. Sow all your Annuall flowers and 

the hotbed. . Deſtroy Moleg ,"Mice- 


T Feails, La F, Hee, an Rl grave and gale Fallen ? 
the Doors of bec-hives now they hatch. ' \ 
' Garden Dies and Drinks in eaſes, - To 


ſes, Liquori iſh , Hony , &c. 
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Ull up ſuckers and haw about the Trees. | Ruboff unnccellaty q 
buds. Sheer or clip Hedges. Prun tender Greets; (Not the: 
Roſinious) bring turth the hou d ones refreſhing & trimming them. 
—_— ſorts of medicinal Herbes. Sow Dm Ones woe Are. | 
er 
Gather Snails, Wormes, catch Moles. : 
Sow Letice, Creffes, Purſlain, Turncep , Radiſh, Peas; "Ai: . 
Continue weeding and watering. a 
Near the end watch the Bees ready toſwarm.. 


Gardes Diſhes cad drinks i faſts) © 


| 1:4, f £58 
Coleworrs and other Herbes, (being eaten with concentement is- F 
bexrer than a fatred Ox without it ſage( cks.P4 


tl Aphnnnd Per fo many uſes _ Stray 
\ LE; &e..” | 


* AT (10) 
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\ Leanſe about the Roots of Trees, Suckers and weeds, watcy 
| their Covered Bulks: eſpecially the new planted. 
>. Fel the long ſmall ill-rrain'd Forreſt-trees in the nurſerie within 
P! half foot of the ground. Unbind grafts. Prun all Wall and Stan- 
*” Garg Trees. Towards the end you may Inoculat. And Increaſe 
” by circumpoſition. 
n Gather Elm ſeed and fow Rm 
+ # Tranſplant Coleſlowers, Coleworts, Beets ,Lecks ,Purſlain,&c. 
. In moiſt weather ;, ar leaſt water firſt the ground if dry. 
Sow Peas, Radiſh, Turncep, Letice, Chervil, Creſles, &c. 

- Deſtroy Snails,, Worms, &c. 

: =_ to lay\ carnations or- July-flowers : ſhade, ſupport and 
&  Prun ſuch as will blow. Water pots and thriſty plants. Weeding 
© {and mowing is in ſcaſon, and o is diſtillagion. 
{| Bees now Swarm , look diligently to them. | _ 
- ....--. ; Garden Difbyr and Drinks in feaſs. | 


Li 


$® Cole, Beets, Parſly , Sorrall and ocherPor-herbes, Phrſldin, 


| ſuch Herbes and Flowcrs to run to ſeed as you would ſave: | Cur... - 


lates) and keep ti 
Gary. 


{n) © 
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ting the reſt a handtul trom the ground. 6 Sal 44 
Sow Turacep , Kadiſh, Lertice, Onid6n, Cole/ flower,” Cf" "+ 

bage, and age oy Near the end fow Beers, . 
Spinage , &c. You may plant Strawberries, Vie . Camomile, 3. 
Lay July-flowers. Plauc theirſeedlings. Stip and ſet 44 
Bears-cars, Couſlips, Helibors, &c. Take up Bulbo -” "8 
rous ones that arc byke ther Halks (if you mind to change their © 
September , but foe would be ſer imn l 


Supply voids with Annualls. Lay Grafs and Grayelt- * b&- 
Make Cherrie and Kasberrie Wine, &c. Re 1M 
Prevent the Bees latter ſwarmes , Kill Drons, Waſps, &c. 


Difbes and drinks in ſeaſon. 


GUST, 


Beds; Nunkerics, and the bulks of Trees. 
\T'xees: (Pull up fuckers and 
the Black-cherric and/ Morella 
4 Gather 'the ſeeds of moſt 
Phyfick-herbes. In the begin- 
ies-ro0 late. Secethe laſt moneth) 
IC. Black radiſh, Par {qo 4 
| Carvy, l 
&&.-;Take up ce Onions pore 
; ut and ftxing Strawberries. 
» Sow Columbines, Holyhoks, Larks-heells, 
, and: ſuchas canendure Winter. 
48nd plantasin rhe laſt. Sifr'the ground for 
s. Plunge in porte& Annualls in' Vacanits. 
» &c. LayGraſs and Graycly; Beat, 
e Goosberricand Curran Wines, '&c, 
3h noon wilte Docs. take the lighteſt firſt ; thole who 
differ. a licde. Deftroy Waſps, 'firairen the , 
 palage by putring on the 00 from Robers. 
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and other fine Flowers and "Eero 
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Fialow: Trench, wdlerel grad. P 
for Trees. Garher plan ſeed 

Plum Stones. * Gather tipe Fruits.” 'Plane fart 
moye bulbs and plant thega../ Refreſh; Traine ,' 
render Greens. Refreſh andtrim pars and cafes with J 


and coyert , giving them Air, Ac. 
Towards the end 


Garden Diſhes and hint in /ta 


Vixcicties of Pocherbes andSallales, Cade, Kic tou; 
Peas, — and Kidnees, Artichocks, Beet -card % 


2 v4 4 


1in 
b ms nr; 4romery And all Trees that lofe 
o Allapdic branches, Prun Roſes Gather ſecds 
,' Beach, Oak, Aple, Pear, - 
| Aſparagus , coveri cheir 


ich Aſhes. Eaceh up Winrer Sallades, 
ED ; ys Plant Tu 


eng 
Bairs-cars, Cowfſlips , 
EE Graſs. Finiſh your laſt 

Tree Roots remove 


2 os Cch require it. Drain 
i.end coolerye & cuits. Make 


" 


